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OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 
AT THE Fort SUMTER HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, NOVEMBER 28-30, 1940 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 10:00 A.M. 
President Epwarp K. TuRNER, Emory University, PRESIDING 


Lucy AusTIN, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, “Aga- 
memnon “Avak ’Avdpav.”’ 

HERBERT CAIN, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia, “Aris- 
tophanes as a Literary Critic.” 

ISABEL JOHNSON, Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana, “The Medieval 
Polyxena.” 

ROBERT Epes JoNEs, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, “Brutus 
in Cicero and Shakespeare.” 

HAROLD W. MILLER, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, “Early 
Treatises on Greek Drama.” 

Graves Haypon THompson, Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia, “Ovid as a Physician.” 

Joun O. MoseEty, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, “The 
Chalice of Antioch.” (Illustrated) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 
E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina, PREsIDING 


Epwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, “The Two 
Agrippinas.” 

SIstER AGNES CLARE, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, 
“Historical Significance of the Letters of St. Basil.’ 
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GEORGE CurRRIE, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, “Once Again—Why 
Rome Fell.” 

SISTER MARY FRANCES, Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana, ‘The 
Ara Victoriae Controversy.” 

RussELtt M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, “Socialism 
and Communism in Ancient Greece.” 

Joun A. SAWHILL, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, “Greek and 
Roman Coins.” (Illustrated) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 7:30 P.M. 
CHARLES E. LitTLE, George Peabody College for Teachers, PRESIDING 


E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, ‘An 
Ancient Ghost Writer.” 

ALFRED P. HAMILTON, Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, “Ancient and 
Modern Trojan Horses and Fifth Columns.” 

FLoyp SEYwARD LEarR, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, “The Public 
Law of the Alamannic and Bavarian Codes.” 

CHARLOTTE P. LupLuM, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, ‘Apuleius, Philos- 
opher or Magician?” 

C. J. McNaspy, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, “Quadricentennial 
Reminiscences.” 

ALFRED W. MILDEN, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi, 
“Stylistic Studies in the Epistle to the Romans and the one to the 
Hebrews.” 

HERBERT C. LipscomB, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, ““The Roman Wall in England.” (Illustrated) 


Frmay, NOVEMBER 29, 9:00 a.m. 
ALFRED W. MILDEN, University of Mississippi, PRESIDING 


Mrs. Witi1AM Dincus, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, ‘‘Put- 
ting Latin into the Latin-American Movement.” 

Essie Hitt, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, ‘‘Classics 
as a Balance in the Educational Budget.” 

D. M. Key, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, “Plautus 
as Primer.” 

S1stER M. RAPHAEL, St. Scholastica Academy, Fort Smith, Arkansas, “The 
Classics in the World of Today.” 

NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, State Teachers’ College, Memphis, Tennessee, “A 
Vital Agency for Making Latin Teachers.” 


FrmAY, NOVEMBER 29, 2:00 P.M. 
RutH CARROLL, Newberry College, PRESIDING 


Dorotny BELL, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts, “Educa- 
tion for Democracy in the Latin Class.” 
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BLANCHE HANNER, Lander College, Greenwood, South Carolina, “New Op- 
portunities for College Latin.” 

ANNABEL Horw, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia, “Testing and Teach- 
ing.” 

HELEN M. THORBURN, Formerly of the Memphis High School, Memphis, 
Tennessee, ““Taking the Interest out of Latin.” 

A. PELZER WAGENER, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
“Taking Stock on the Present Status of Classical Education.” 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 29, 7:00 P.M. 
A. PELZER WAGENER, College of William and Mary, PREsIDING 


Joun A. ALEXANDER, Atlanta, Georgia, ‘Archaeology and the Archaeologist.” 
(Illustrated) 

CHARLES E. LitTLE, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, “Twenty Years of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association.” 

EpWARD K. TuRNER, Emory University, Emory, Georgia, “An Early Six- 
teenth-Century Classicist” (Presidential Address). 

Singing of Latin Songs led by Mars M. Westington, Hanover College, Han- 
over, Indiana, accompanied by Mrs. Westington. 


A. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 9:00 A.M. 
NorMAN A. CHAMBERLAIN, College of Charleston, PRESIDING 


RutH Casey, State Teachers’ College, Athens, West Virginia, “Quintilian’s 
Use of the Present Participle.” 

RoBeErtT W. Durrett, Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, “Style and 
Ethics of the Satires of Juvenal.”’ 

W. D. Mooney, Formerly of Riverside Academy, Riverside, Georgia, “Dares, 
Entellus, and some Other Boxers.” 

ArTHUR H. Moser, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, “Use of 
Latin Among French and Americans During the American Revolution.” 

RoBEerRT SAMUEL Rocers, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
“Tiberius and the Imperial Family.” 


B. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 9:00 A.M. 
SopHIeE K. Morse, Memminger High School, Charleston, PRESIDING 


I. R. SILVERMAN, State Teachers’ College, Radford, Virginia, “Augustus and 
the Opposition.” 

ALFREDA KATHRYN STALLMAN, Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, 
“Nietzsche and the Greek Philosophers.” 

J. A. Totman, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, “Jest and Ear- 
nest on Roman Tombstones.” 

FREDERICK M. Woop, Jr., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
“Lucius and Titus Flamininus, Brothers and Coadjutors.” 
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A. D. FRasER, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, “Greek Mili- 
tary Defenses.” (Illustrated) 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


For a number of years the officers of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South and those of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States have discussed the possibility of giving 
attractive combination rates of subscription to those persons who 
live in the Atlantic states. We are glad to announce that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby such persons (1) may become 
members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States upon 
the payment of $2.00 and receive either the CLASSICAL JOURNAL or 
the Classical Weekly; (2) may become members of both the Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States and the American Classical 
League upon the payment of $2.80 and receive either the CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL and Classical Outlook, or the Classical Weekly and the 
Classical Outlook; (3) may become members of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States upon the payment of $3.60 and re- 
ceive both the JouRNAL and the Weekly; (4) may become mem- 
bers of both the Classical Association of the Atlantic States and 
the American Classical League upon the payment of $4.50 and re- 
ceive the JOURNAL, Weekly, and Outlook. 

It is hoped that this arrangement will meet the needs of all 
types of classicists and at the same time lighten the financial bur- 
den of those who wish to receive more than one periodical. All 
such attempts are by their very nature experimental, but we 
entertain a lively hope that this particular experiment may prove 
of great help to all lovers of the classics residing in the Atlantic 
States. E. T. 

















THE EPIC QUESTION IN VERGIL 


By FranK Hewitt COWLES 
The College of Wooster 


Since the genus homo first emerged from protozoic slime and be- 
gan the painful process of cerebration, there has been practical 
unanimity, except among the incurably “Pollyannic,” that the gap 
between things-as-they-are and things-as-they-should-be is wide, 
deep, and inscrutable. Philosophers, scientists, poets, politicians, 
and the rest of us have united in a chorus of wonder, resentment, 
and protest at the perfectly patent inequalities, injustices, and 
downright wrongs of the terrestrial organization. Except in mo- 
ments of high ecstasy, “The world is out of joint” has found a 
responsive echo in many more human hearts than the comforting 
assurance that ‘‘God’s in his heaven and all’s right with the world.” 
Most scientific and social progress can, of course, be directly traced 
to this dissatisfaction with things and people. The practical reac- 
tion of the man of deeds to such a condition is the urge to better 
it, of the philosopher to speculate about it, of the evangelist to re- 
form it, of the poet to sing about it, and of the cynic even to laugh 
at it, as Tacitus does in his observation, Mihi quanto plura recenti- 
um seu veterum revolvo, tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis 
in negotiis obversantur:' ““The more I speculate on the manifold 
doings of the present or past, the more apparent becomes the ridic- 
ulously inconsistent aspect of human life in every circumstance.” 
The theologian too has had his troubles. He has had to explain the 
unexplainable more than once and in no philosophical bog has he 
floundered more frantically than in the one which settles around 
the simple, basic, naive, and devastating question, ““Why should a 
good man suffer?’’ From Job down, the suffering of the innocent 
and the prosperity of the guilty have posed a problem which has 
probably intrigued the imagination, piqued the curiosity, and 


1 Annals m1, 18. 
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ruined the faith of more people than any other. The obvious rea- 
son for this is the instant and complete clash which the tragic facts 
of human experience demonstrate with the simple assumption 
that suffering is chastisement for sin and that prosperity is the 
reward of righteousness. The author of the magnificent epic of 
Job offers no solution to the riddle except in the Prologue, where 
he suggests that Job’s sufferings were not the punishment of his 
error but were the trial of his righteousness.” This, of course, is the 
only possible solution, and it is the one which has survived through 
the centuries. But to one writhing under the stress of suffering 
which, to him, is illogical and undeserved, the only aspect which 
is at the time apparent is the injustice of the universe. So the riddle 
remains in human consciousness, to be wrestled with, to be the 
object of cold contemplation and of hot resentment, to be an- 
swered, if at all, only with the implied assurance of the author 
of Job. 

That this everlasting and epic question should have worried 
Vergil was inevitable. Being what he was, a sensitive and humane 
observer of the world scene, a consistent and sincere sympathizer 
with the under-dog, a hater of that “‘criminal folly’’* which is war, 
bowed under a “majestic sadness” which he never lost, it was Jac- 
rimae rerum to which he wistfully tuned his lyre, and rarely is he 
impressed by the /udibria rerum at which Tacitus glibly sneers. I 
find it difficult to subscribe to the doctrine that the Aeneid is one 
long miserere or that it is the saddest poem ever written. There are 
laughs in the fifth book and there are smiles in the others, often 
tinged with tears. But the pensive melancholy of most of the great 
poem is unmistakable and beyond debate. Fowler’s essay into a 
musical analogy for the Aeneid is more successful. He calls it, not a 
miserere, but “a great fugue, of which the leading subject is the 
mission of Rome in the world. ... This mighty theme pervades 
the whole poem and, like the subject of a fugue, enters and re- 
enters from time to time in thrilling tones.’ That the principal 


2 A. B. Davidson, The Book of Job, “Cambridge Bible”: Cambridge (1908), xxv. 

3 Aeneid vu, 461. Cf. my “‘Vergil’s Hatred of War,’’ C.J. xxrx (1934), 369. 

* W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People: London (1911), 
409. 
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theme of a poem as nationalistic as the Aeneid should be the mis- 
sion of Rome is right and inevitable. But that this booming na- 
tionalistic theme should be constantly interwoven with a philo- 
sophical motif is also inevitable, and it is this minor strain, this 
recurring melody in the great fugue, which I have called the epic 
question, ““Why should a good man suffer?” 

That Vergil’s hero, whom I believe to be neither a mere puppet 
of fate nor a superhuman paragon, was a good man is emphatically 
established by the tenth line of the epic, insignem pietate virum. 
Here one is instantly reminded of the characterization of Job in 
the first verse, ““There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name 
was Job; and that man was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.” The epithet “‘perfect,’’ applied to 
Job, is as difficult to interpret adequately as the Vergilian pius, 
applied to Aeneas. That neither one implies exhibitionistic ‘“‘per- 
fection” or “piety”’ goes without saying. That both Aeneas and 
Job were good men is equally evident. And the fact that the poet, 
having established at the very outset the goodness of his hero, had 
brooded over the baffling paradox of the epic question is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the very next line, where, facing the persecu- 
tion of his hero by the epic adversary, Juno, he asks himself and 
us, Tantaene animis caelestibus irae?, that is, ““Why this illogical 
and unjust disparity between pietas on the one hand and irae on 
the other?” Perhaps there is both an echo of that tantae and a par- 
tial answer to the question in the great keyline (33), 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


That the poet’s hero, as well as the poet, should be represented 
as fully aware of the implications of the epic question is, of course, 
inevitable. That assurance comes in his very first appearance upon 
the epic stage and in the first words we ever hear him utter. What 
better proof could we wish that Vergil had no intention of present- 
ing Aeneas as a superman, as a self-conscious demigod, or as the 
sort of sublimated prig which some of his critics have made him, 
than the fact that the poet presents his hero to us the first time in 
a distinctly unheroic attitude? All seems lost in the storm and the 
shipwreck which Juno has instigated. Manlike, in a perfectly nat- 
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ural panic, and in words which, because of what Conway calls 
Vergil’s “‘reverence for self-control,’’* distinctly do not fall to the 
level of self-pity, he cries, O terque quaterque beati! 


O thrice and four times blest, those whose lot it was to meet death before 
their sires’ faces beneath Troy’s lofty walls! O son of Tydeus, most valiant 
of the Greek race, to think that I could not have fallen on the [lian plain and 
poured out this life of mine by thy right hand, there where lies fierce Hector 
by the weapon of Achilles, where great Sarpedon fell, where the Simois rolls 
all the shields and helmets and strong bodies of heroes, swept beneath its 
waves !® 


That is, if such divine injustice rules the world, it would have been 
better to perish in battle like a man than to drown ingloriously like 
a rat. It is the pathos, the tragedy of utter frustration, with no 
immediate relief but rather the addition of an apparently direct 
and gratuitous insult in the poet’s very next statement, “‘Even as 
he cried thus, the blast, howling from the north, strikes the sail 
full in his face.”’ So the poet’s first clash with the epic question is 
a complete rout. 

Later on, after Aeneas’ encounter with Venus, his goddess- 
mother, and coincident with his recognition of her as she disap- 
pears, we have the second echo of the question in the tragic 
inquiry, 

Quid natum totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis 
ludis imaginibus?® 


Can one doubt that, especially in the words crudelis tu quoque, we 
have the hero’s gasping acknowledgment that divine injustice may 
color the conduct of even a mother, if that mother be a goddess, 
and that Venus herself is now suspected of the tantae irae which, 
up to now, have been ascribed only to Juno, the adversary? 

The untranslatable sunt lacrimae rerum’ is of course vastly more 
than just an echo of the epic question. Covering, as it does, the 
whole tragic sweep of human history, it yet includes the reaction of 
human hearts to that tragedy and in et mentem morialia tangunt we 


5 R. S. Conway, The Vergilian Age: Cambridge (1928), 98. 
6 Aen. 1, 94-100. Aen. 1, 102. 
8 Aen. 1, 407 f. ® Aen. 1, 462. 
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do hear that echo, the wistful ‘““‘Why?,” the gentle bewilderment 
that things are as they are. 

This inquiry finds another expression in the speech of gratitude 
delivered by Aeneas to Dido where, among other good wishes, he 
says: 

Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 
usquam iustitia est et mens sibi conscia recti, 
praemia digna ferant.’° 


Two aspects of that optative sentence stand out. The first is si, re- 
peated for emphasis. The pensive “‘if” might lead one to the swift 
conclusion that the hero’s dire experiences have led him to atheism, 
to a complete denial of the theistic conception, almost to an im- 
plied affirmation that the gods do not have any regard for the good, 
and that justice is nonexistent. But that conclusion is instantly 
vitiated by the second important item in the passage. Both verbs, 
respectant and est, are in the indicative! Here is still an affirmation 
of at least a hope, wavering if you will, but none the less unmistak- 
able. But the epic question goes still unanswered. 

In the middle of Book Two we find two examples, close to- 
gether, of the hero’s human rebelliousness, almost resentment, 
against the discrepancy, as he sees it, between meritum and fa- 
tum. “‘In a sense,” says Bailey, “the whole Aeneid might be said 
to be the story of the conflict of wotpa: (fata) and its ultimate de- 
cision by a higher fate,’’" and that conflict appears clearly in the 
hero’s sadly reminiscent exclamation which follows his narrative 
of the Trojans’ initial, and apparent, success against the Greek in- 
vaders. Things have been going well, many a Greek has gone skulk- 
ing back to the shelter of the wooden horse, the Trojans are 
elated, but 


heu nihil invitis fas quemquam fidere divis!"* 


shows that their elation is vain. Soon after, when the romantic 
figure, Coroebus, falls and is followed by Ripheus, who is described 
as iustissimus unus and servantissimus aequi, Aeneas dejectedly 
adds dis aliter visum;* and of Panthus, priest of Apollo, who also 


10 Aen. 1, 603-605. " C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil, Oxford (1935), 213. 
2 Aen. 11, 402. 13 Aen. 11, 428. 
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perishes, he says, pietas nec A pollinis infula texit.4 And though 
actually unspoken, the question, ‘‘Why?” rings through the pas- 
sage. The indomitable old Priam, hurling defiance and imprecation 
at Pyrrhus, slayer of his son and presently of himself, includes the 
same doubt in si qua est caelo pietas, with the clear implication 
that if the gap between what Pyrrhus deserves and what he gets is 
not too great, justice will ultimately prevail. And another aged 
and tragic figure, Anchises, in his refusal to leave the burning city 
voices his human bitterness in, 


me si caelicolae voluissent ducere vitam, 
has mihi servassent sedes;* 


and his son echoes it a moment later with si nihil ex tanta superis 
placet urbe relinqui.'” Can one doubt that here the poet’s mind was 
still wrestling with tantae irae? 

After the storm of war has subsided and exile faces his hero, he 
is still wrestling with it. For Book Three opens with, 


Postquam res Asiae Priamique evertere gentem 
immeritam visum superis.'* 


That inscrutable chasm, that yawning abyss of apparent injustice 
between immeritam and visum superis yet baffles him. 

The Dido episode is, of course, shot through with the tragedy of 
frustration and revolt and it is almost unnecessary to point out 
specific instances. Aside from Dido herself, Iarbas voices it in his 
naive protest against divine performance as contrasted with his 
own deserts, as he conceives them.” It is here that we find an almost 
humorous perversion by the poet of his great philosophical prob- 
lem in the near-childish complaints of a savage who fails to get 
what he seriously believes he has bought and paid for. Dido curses 
Aeneas with the usual reservation, si quid pia numina possunt,”° 
and implores peace for her own distraught soul, 


si quod non aequo foedere amantis 
curae numen habet iustumque memorque.”* 


4 Aen. 11, 430. 1% Aen. 11, 536. % Aen. 11, 641 f. 
17 Aen. 11, 659. 18 Aen. ut, 1 f. 19 Aen. 1v, 206-218. 
20 Aen. Iv, 382. 31 Aen. 1v, 520 f. 
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Book Five furnishes at least three echoes of the question. Juno, 
dispatching Iris to inspire the destruction of the fleet, is described 
as still implacable, necdum antiquum saturata dolorem.” Necdum 
certainly implies that the hero has suffered enough, but that he 
must suffer more. When the fire rages and it seems that nothing 
can save the fleet, Aeneas prays, 

Iuppiter omnipotens, si nondum exosus ad unum 


Troianos, si quid pietas antiqua labores 
respicit humanos.”8 


And Venus, complaining to Neptune of Juno’s continued hostility, 
exclaims bitterly, Causas tanti sciat illa furoris!,™ clearly implying 
that the reason is obvious to no one else but Juno. 

The philosophical implications of Book Six are colored at least 
twice by the question. To the ghost of Palinurus Aeneas flings out 
a mystified challenge to the divine veracity in his En haec promissa 
fides est?® And in the great Marcellus passage, the tragedy of early 
frustration in the death of the miserandus puer who would have 
been the light of his age is nowhere more poignant than in the aged 
Anchises’ cry, 


Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, invictaque bello 
dextera !*6 


That is, the terrifying discrepancy between what Marcellus de- 
served and his tragic fate is made to wring the heart of his legen- 
dary ancestor centuries before he is even born! 

The distracted queen Amata, maddened by the fury of hell, 
Allecto, gives voice to the same doubt in her frantic words to the 
women whom she is trying to arouse against the projected mar- 
riage of her daughter, Lavinia, to the foreigner, Aeneas, in the form 
of the usual condition, 


si qua piis animis manet infelicis Amatae 
gratia.?’ 


In Book Nine another ironical inversion of the question occurs 
in the application of it to the fate of an enemy, the Rutulian priest- 


2 Aen. v, 608. % Aen. V, 687-689. * Aen. V, 788. 
2% Aen. vi, 346. % Aen. vi, 878 f. 27 Aen. vu, 401 f. 
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king, Ramnes, slain by the youthful Nisus on his fatal night raid 
with his even more youthful friend, Euryalus. Of Ramnes, butch- 
ered as he slept, the poet remarks, almost sardonically for him, 


Sed non augurio potuit depellere pestem.”® 


Even the father of the gods himself by implication raises the 
question at the beginning of the heavenly council on Olympus in 
Book Ten. It is a very impatient ‘“Why?” which he addresses to his 
fellow deities in, 


Quianam sententia vobis 
versa retro, tantumque animis certatis iniquis?® 


That is, “Why are you interfering with fate and thus bringing un- 
necessary suffering on the Trojans and Rutulians in forcing them 
to fight?”’ To which he grimly adds the assurance that Carthage 
and Rome will be locked in a death struggle soon enough. 

To the dying warrior maid, Camilla, her patron goddess, Diana, 
sadly admits the unjust contrast between her fate and the reward 
of long and faithful service which she might have expected, in the 
words, 


Nec tibi desertae in dumis coluisse Dianam 
profuit, aut nostras umero gessisse pharetras.*° 


The tremendous and climactic Book Twelve might naturally be 
expected to contain definite references to the still unanswered 
question, and there are at least three of importance and interest. 
Before the hero’s epic struggle with Turnus begins, worn with 
bloodshed and tired of slaughter, he exclaims, in words which can 
certainly be referred back to the tantae irae in the first expression 
of the question, 


tanton placuit concurrere motu, 
Iuppiter, aeterna gentis in pace futuras?™ 


That is, the poet makes Aeneas come very close to giving voice to 
a question which has often gone unspoken but which has even 
more often re-echoed in human hearts, “Is any war justifiable?” 
The injustices of war, the undeserved suffering inflicted on inno- 


28 Aen. 1X, 328. 29 Aen. x, Of. 
30 Aen. x1, 843 f. 31 Aen. xt1, 503 f. 
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cent populations, the wanton destruction of good people who de- 
serve a better fate, all constitute one aspect of the epic question. A 
specific example occurs in the death of Cupencus, identified by 
Servius as a Sabine priest, at the hands of Aeneas, now thoroughly 
possessed by the war fury, for, 


nec di texere Cupencum, 
Aenea veniente, sui.” 


If the poet actually was as conscious of the constant recurrence of 
the question-motif as I have represented him to be, then we must 
expect to find such a recurrence, in the interest of literary unity, 
at the end of his epic. And in that abrupt ending, of which Fowler 
says, “‘In the whole range of poetry there is nothing, I think, out- 
side Paradise Lost and the Divina Commedia, so grand as this con- 
clusion to the great poem,’’*—in that last line we find the still in- 
evitable question. Of the dying Turnus we read, 


Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras*™ 


and that is all. Conway calls our attention to the characteristic de- 
parture by Vergil here from the Homeric formula, 

which pictures the spirit of a slain warrior as groaning over its own fate... . 
In Vergil the groan is there, but the merely selfish side of it, which to Homer 


was the chief point of the pathos, is in Vergil suppressed, and instead we have 
the striking word indignata, not “‘groaning”’ merely, but “indignant.” 


And this indignation of the fallen Turnus is only his last gasp of re- 
bellion against the injustice involved in the epic question which the 
poet had posed for himself in the beginning. So, by a sort of mag- 
nificent irony, the question is shifted at the end from the hero 
whose sufferings have engaged our sympathy to his chief adversary 
and bitter foe, and thus, by implication, to all humanity. After 
that tremendous dramatic and philosophical climax, any ‘“Thir- 
teenth Book”’ of a Maphaeus Vegius, or anybody else, is even less 
than a work of supererogation. 

That Vergil was not alone in his mystification at the implica- 


® Aen. xu, 539 f. 
% W. Warde Fowler, The Death of Turnus, Oxford (1919), 152 f. 
% Aen. xt, 952. % Op. cit., 65. 
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tions of the epic question is self-evident even to the casual browser 
in the philosophical field, or to any human who indulges in intro- 
spection or who tries to interpret the experience of his fellows. He 
may well have been definitely conscious of the words of Cicero 
himself, who, in enumerating a catalogue of good men who had 
suffered and of evil men who had flourished, exclaims, ‘‘Dies de- 
ficiat si velim numerare quibus bonis male evenerit, nec minus si 
commemorem quibus improbis optimel’’*® And the orator is finally 
driven to the despairing question, ‘‘Videsne igitur deorum iudicio, 
si vident res humanas, discrimen esse sublatum?’’*" And so, neither 
the statesman-philosopher nor the poet-philosopher ever did get 
definitely and permanently settled for himself the baffling riddle of 
the ultimate raison d’étre of the universe. Who does? 


*%® De Natura Deorum, m1, 81. 
37 Thid., 111, 82. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCABULARY 


By FRANKLIN H. Potter 
State University of Iowa 


The accumulation of a working vocabulary is probably the 
hardest phase of language study, and, as frequently pursued—or 
shall I say avoided?—it is the most uninspiring feature of language 
work. Because of its very difficulty teachers and pupils often try to 
sidestep it, and the ultimate result is less progress and more work 
for the pupil. Many leave vocabulary to take care of itself, perhaps 
hoping that the pupil will incidentally learn the words in spite of 
neglect. However, the mastery of vocabulary is of such funda- 
mental importance that the study of words should be a prominent 
feature of all language work. The discussion of individual words 
can be made a fascinating and profitable exercise. 

Much misleading doctrine about the teaching of vocabulary has 
been disseminated and generally accepted, due, perhaps, to a 
failure to consider the complexities of the mental processes in- 
volved. When one approaches the subject experimentally with 
carefully prepared measurements, one of the first things discovered 
is that the pupil’s previous mental background enters in so actively 
that with the same treatment of pupils and words no two pupils 
react alike to the same word and no two words behave alike in any 
one pupil’s mind. But in all this apparent chaos certain psycho- 
logical factors dominate, making it possible to derive a pedagogical 
procedure, which, when followed, notwithstanding individual dif- 
ferences, gives better results on the whole. 

Rarely is a word remembered from its first occurrence. The 
building of an adequate vocabulary is a task which requires a long 
and sustained effort involving many repetitions and many forget- 
tings. An intelligent study of vocabulary will not involve wild 
guessing, nor will it degenerate into mere word-matching or 
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thumbing of the lexicon. The aim will be to discover how a word is 
best introduced to a pupil, what are the most serviceable factors 
of recall with which the new word may be surrounded, how all 
these evanescent data can be best retained in the pupil’s working 
memory until they are indelibly fixed, and what the essentials of 
fixation are. 


How Shall the Pupil Get the Meaning of a Word 
in the First Instance? 


Teachers are by no means agreed on this important question. It 
is pedagogically an essentially different question from the recall of 
an evanescent word which has already been once learned. For get- 
ting the meaning of a new word at least seven methods have been 
advocated: 


1. Give the meaning(s) directly in the pupil’s vernacular. 

2. Define the new word in terms of Latin already taught. 

3. Derive the meaning(s) from cognate Latin words known to 
the pupil. 

4. Derive the meaning(s) from English derivatives of the new 
word. 

5. Get a meaning by “divination” from the context. 

6. Convey the meaning(s) by direct suggestion, e.g., the teacher 
says surgo and illustrates the meaning by appropriate action; or 
displays a picture and says equus. 

7. By disintegration of a sentence, the meaning of which is 
known. While Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are valuable helps for the recall 
of words already studied and with more advanced students some- 
times lead to the right meaning of a new word, with pupils of high- 
school grade their value is negligible and more likely to be vicious 
than helpful. The pupil’s limited knowledge of Latin words and the 
uncertainty of his identifying the new word correctly with a known 
word eliminates the usefulness of No. 3. The fact that even identi- 
cal words rarely mean the same in the two languages makes the 
practice of No. 4 very misleading. Advocates of No. 5 talk about 
an “illuminating context,” as if any context could possess illumina- 
tion for a beginner. Very few teachers have ever attained any ap- 
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preciable degree of efficiency with No. 2, and at best, the results 
are too vague to justify general use. No. 6 has a limited usefulness 
but lacks general practicality. No. 7 assumes the teaching by sen- 
tences, a practice rarely used in this country. There remains just 
one reliable way for a pupil to acquire the meanings of a new word; 
that is, by definition(s) in his own language. 


The Four Stages 


A foreign word in passing from the unknown to the student’s 
complete mastery passes through four pedagogical stages: the pri- 
mary impression,’ first associations,’ flotation-fixation, and final 
appropriation. 

The primary impression represents the first flash of the word on 
the pupil’s conscious attention. The needed resultant is a clear-cut 
complete basic image of the word so that whenever the pupil meets 
it again, he will recognize and identify it. The conditions under 
which this resultant can be produced demand that an alert, at- 
tentive mind be concentrated on the given word exclusively and 
for the purpose of individualizing the new vocable. Furthermore, 
the word should be presented basically for greatest efficiency. The 
pupil’s early training prepares his mind to recognize the various 
forms of an inflected word as modifications of the basic vocabulary 
forms. For example, his mental processes are built to enable him 
to recognize both ceciderant and cadimus as forms of cado; but not 
so readily to recognize cadimus as a form of ceciderant. This diffi- 
culty disappears as the pupil develops a thorough working mastery 
of the inflections; but it is a serious matter in the first two years of 
his course. It is therefore better for the student to get the primary 
impression from a formal vocabulary rather than to meet it first 
in a form incidental to a context. Along with the first presentation 
of the word, vocabulary data such as genitive and gender of a 
noun and principal parts of a verb should be given. It has been 
found that a given word is most successfully learned if the pupil 
hears the word pronounced before he sees it, subsequently (but 
immediately or soon) identifying the visual with the auditory 


1 I use these terms arbitrarily to designate two distinct pedagogical stages. Strictly 
speaking, the primary impression is a first association. 
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image. For best results the pupil should repeat the pronunciation 
after hearing the word, then see it and write it. If it is not feasible 
to have every pupil pronounce all the words, advise them to think 
the pronunciation, thus setting in action the muscles which would 
be used in the utterance. The importance of making the auditory 
image precede the visual grows less as the pupil becomes more 
familiar with Latin orthography, when either image suggests the 
other to the pupil’s mind. 

“First associations” are formed with a vocable immediately 
after the primary impression. It is important to good teaching that 
these associations shall be of permanent value and adapted to free 
application. If the first flash of the word (primary impression) 
comes through the eyes, the place idea will likely be strongest of 
all the first associations—sometimes so strong as to displace all 
other associations. The place idea so formed is not adapted to free 
application and will be serviceable only when the word recurs in 
precisely the same location on the page as when first seen. When a 
word is first met in a context, the words directly before and after 
it will be included in the first associations—also useless; and the 
specific meaning of the word in that particular passage will be 
uppermost in the memory, sometimes interfering with the true 
understanding of the word. In assigning a vocabulary lesson the 
following procedure is recommended for best “‘first associations” 
of permanent value for free application: 

First, give the meaning(s) of the new Latin word in the pupil’s 
vernacular, taking pains to afford a fairly comprehensive view of 
the word in its full range of meaning, e.g. secundus, “‘following,”’ 
“second,” “favorable.” If only one of these meanings is given, it 
will leave the pupil with a lopsided and imperfect knowledge of the 
word which will some day betray him into a ridiculous mistransla- 
tion of some Latin passage. In giving the first survey of the mean- 
ing(s) of the new word, the English words should be so arranged as 
to reveal, if possible, the semantic development of the Latin word. 

Second, associate the new word with any other related (cognate) 
Latin words known to the pupil, explaining as simply, briefly, and 
directly as possible the principles of word-formation involved. If 
the teacher indulges in lengthy and elaborate erudition on word- 
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formation, the pupil will lose sight of the principal business, which 
is to learn and fix the meaning of a given new word. 

Third, call up any other Latin words of the same or opposite 
meaning which the pupil has met. Sometimes it is helpful to remind 
pupils of a word already learned which closely resembles in appear- 
ance the new word, e.g., iacio and iaceo. This must be done with 
care, or worse confusion will result. Often pupils will form also 
nonsensical or emotional associations which will help them re- 
member a word. 

Fourth, if feasible, use a brief sentence involving the new word, 
giving unceremoniously the meaning of the sentence in English; 
and, fifth, connect up the new word directly with the particular 
object, action, or quality for which the new word stands. This can 
be done by a skilful manipulation of pictures, objects, actions, and 
phrases. 

Sixth, call the attention of the pupil to English words derived 
from, or related to, the new word. This must be done with great 
caution, or the English word will suggest the wrong meaning for 
the new word. As a scheme for learning Latin words the discussion 
of English derivatives sometimes does more harm than good. 

Finally, the primary impression and ‘“‘first associations” should 
be reinforced and amplified by practice in inflections. Drill on a 
new word in this connection helps to fix it and gives added sig- 
nificance to paradigms. Such coérdination of paradigm drill and 
vocabulary eliminates many obstacles to future comprehension 
which are ordinarily traceable to form processes. 

When a new word has thus been introduced and learned and sur- 
rounded with true, useful, and reliable associations, the struggle 
to retain it for free application is still to come. The word has en- 
tered the flotation stage in the pupil’s mind. It will remain there 
but a short time and will completely fade away unless revived by 
periodic repetition. Repetition of isolated words does not fix them. 
It merely keeps them floating in the memory; each time a word is 
revived it will last a little longer; but to fix it permanently in the 
memory the pupil must use it or recognize it a sufficient number of 
times in the vital relations of a sentence. The number of times re- 
quired for this fixation differs with the word and with the pupil. 
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De Sauzé* estimated that fixation requires 100 visual experiences 
with a word or twenty auditory plus five visual experiences. But 
the factors of recall are too complicated to justify much reliance 
on such figures. 

When the word on sight or hearing after the lapse of several days 
suggests its meaning to the pupil’s mind without any conscious 
effort to recall it, the ‘‘new word” has passed into the final stage of 
complete appropriation. It is not likely that the pupil will ever 
forget it. But most of the “vocabulary” in the minds of college and 
high-school students is still in the flotation-fixation stage and needs 
to be revived by periodic repetition while the process of fixation 
goes forward slowly. 

What has been said above about the primary impression and 
“first associations” belongs to the assignment of the lesson and is 
particularly applicable to the work of the first year. The study of 
words in the flotation-fixation stage belongs to the formal recita- 
tion and to the follow-up work of the whole course. 


Latin-English vs. English-Latin 


The pedagogical treatment of words depends on whether the 
pupil is to use his vocabulary for reading or for writing Latin. 
Each of these processes involves different sets of associations and 
therefore demands its own distinctive training. If a pupil knows 
that nauta means “‘sailor,’’ we have no more right to assume that 
sailor suggests “nauta” than that having learned his 4-s-c’s he can 
give the alphabet backward. Much confusion and waste effort re- 
sult from failure in the classroom to keep these two processes dis- 
tinct. This is true in all stages of the work but is especially impor- 
tant in the process of fixation. In oral drill for recognition (reading) 
the teacher should give the nominative, genitive, and gender of a 
noun or the full principal parts of a verb or adjective and require 
the pupil to give the meaning(s) only. In drill for recall (English- 
Latin) the teacher should give the meaning(s) and require of the 
pupil those data which were given by the teacher in the drill for 
recognition. These forms of drill, especially the former for Latin- 


2 Crass. Jour. xx1, 490. 
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English, incidentally afford the pupil great assistance in learning 
the principal parts, etc., as a by-product, and without much effort 
on his part. 


Follow-up Work 


In addition to oral drill there are many schemes and classroom 
manipulations known to the profession which are used for this 
never-ending important task of building vocabulary. Each one of 
these schemes has its value as well as its serious limitations. The 
best single method is the use of vocabulary slips, which each pupil 
should make for himself. On a piece of paper approximately 
3” X14” he writes a Latin word with essential vocabulary data; 
and on the opposite side, upside-down for more convenient manip- 
ulation, the meaning in English is written—not just one word, 
unless that one word covers the whole range of meaning(s) of the 
Latin. With an accumulation of such slips the pupil can drill him- 
self on vocabulary, either for recognition or recall, and by sorting 
out those which he has learned from day to day, he can concentrate 
his effort on such words as require further study. It is the easiest 
and quickest way to keep a large number of words floating in his 
memory until they have been met a sufficient number of times in 
the vital relations of a sentence to insure complete appropriation. 

Many successful teachers advise their pupils to make in their 
notebooks a daily list of new words as a convenience for further 
study. This is useful from day to day, but it soon becomes too 
bulky for cumulative reviews of a large number of words. 

As an occasional variation of the daily oral drill in vocabulary, 
the teacher may require the pupil to use the given word appro- 
priately in a brief sentence instead of giving the meaning. Thus: 
Teacher—‘‘curro.”” Pupil—‘‘Equi currunt.” 

Another valuable scheme used by many teachers is to organize 
the pupils by pairs or threes to drill one another. Such drill can 
generally be carried on in hours out of school; and the pupil pre- 
ceptor returns to the teacher a list of the words which have been 
missed by his mate(s). This list is then given to the pupil who 
missed these words as a basis for further study. 

Pupils preparing their reading lessons should be insistently ad- 
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vised to make every effort to recall words previously met before 
looking for them in the lexicon. In addition to the other factors of 
recall which have been provided by the first associations, con- 
gruity with the context will frequently be helpful. Extensive read- 
ing of reviews is helpful for fixing vocabulary. 


How Many Words? 


If vocabulary, forms, syntax, and translation are taught equally 
well, by far the heaviest part of the load is in vocabulary. Illogi- 
cally, the trend of modern textbooks is to reduce the volume of 
forms and syntax and increase the vocabulary. A sounder pedagogy 
would reduce the vocabulary to bring the number of words within 
a reasonable limit determined by what an average class with an 
average school environment with good teaching can be expected 
to accomplish. Individual pupils have been known to learn as many 
as eighteen hundred words in the first year and carry them over 
into the next year. But such accomplishment is very exceptional. 
Many years ago, when the first-year work included all the para- 
digms, a long series of tests showed that a class exposed to approxi- 
mately six hundred words in the first year could be expected to 
learn from 475 to 550 words; if the exposure was to a larger number 
of words, the accomplishment was less. In a given volume of read- 
ing matter, the more extensive the vocabulary, so much less fre- 
quently can individual words recur in the text. The result is a 
vocabulary density and a vocabulary burden which are unfavor- 
able to the learning process; for frequent recurrence of words in 
context is an essential of fixation, which is not accomplished by 
mere repetition of isolated words. In the first year, when the pupil’s 
mind is preoccupied with the inevitable burden of memorizing the 
forms, the vocabulary burden should be much curtailed. Eight 
new words a day should be considered the maximum, and the 
average should be fewer. The methods of teaching vocabulary 
which have been found to be must efficient are impossible if the 
words accumulate too fast. In the second year and thereafter, 
when the paradigms are well out of the way, by proper manage- 
ment the pupil’s mastery of foreign words can be rapidly increased. 
If 500 well-selected basic words have been learned thoroughly in 
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the first year, a mastery of two thousand words is not too much to 
expect at the end of the second year, unless the pupil has had to 
learn a considerable mass of deferred paradigms. 


What Words? 

In practice this is not an important question for the teacher in 
the first year, since he must teach the words given in his textbook, 
whether they are well chosen or not. But a consideration of the 
pedagogical value of words is necessary in the subsequent years to 
direct the attention to the more valuable words. In 1908, in a little 
pamphlet on the teaching of elementary Latin—now out of print— 
I published five criteria of the pedagogical value of any given Latin 
word. Subsequent developments in the pedagogy of Latin have 
demonstrated the soundness of these criteria: 

1. The Productiveness of the word. For example, Latin writers 
use many compounds of curro; so that a knowledge of this word 
equips the pupil for learning readily some fifteen other words of 
frequent occurrence. 

2. The Representativeness of the word. Words which represent 
the usage of all the people in the common affairs of life are rela- 
tively more valuable than technical words or words used by limited 
classes. 

3. The Thought-Content of the word. The language course is 
enriched by the study of words which through their meanings 
throw light on ancient society or illustrate the evolutionary proc- 
esses of language. 

4. The Relation of the word to English. If a word is represented 
in the English language by important derivatives and related 
words, it possesses a special value for English-speaking pupils. 

5. The Likelihood of its being met in subsequent work. 

On the basis of these criteria a teacher can select the words of 
greatest pedagogical value for special drill and emphasis in the 
reading of authors for which special vocabularies are not available 
for daily assignments. Time may be wasted in drilling on ‘words 
most frequently found.”’ These words will take care of themselves. 
Eliminating the most frequent and the rare words the wise teacher 
will use the time for drill on important words which do not recur 
often enough to be learned through repetition in the text. 
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Four Procedures 


We now consider which of four procedures we shall follow in 
dealing with the vocabulary phase of the daily reading assignment: 
(1) Preliminary Learning; (2) Learning in Process; (3) Incidental 
Learning; (4) Subsequent Learning. 

In No. 1 the pupil is given or makes a list of unknown words of 
a unit of text and formally learns them as a preparation for read- 
ing. The “unit of text’”’ may be a single sentence, a paragraph, or an 
entire assignment. In No. 2 the pupil attacks the text directly, 
making an effort to learn the new words as he comes to them. In 
No. 3 no formal effort is made to learn words as such. The sole aim 
is to get the meaning of the sentence. In No. 4 the pupil studies out 
the passage, making a list of new words, which are studied formally 
after the translation has been finished. 

Each of these procedures has certain advantages and certain dis- 
advantages. Each has a direct bearing upon, and must be rated 
with reference to, each of the following: 

a) Vocabulary Building (with semasiology) ; 

b) Form Processes (memory and observation) ; 

c) Syntax Processes (memory and selective thinking) ; 

d) Reading in the Original; 

e) Comprehension of the Thought; 

f) Translation into English; 

g) Development of the Pupil’s Imagination; 

h) Scholarly Attitude of the Learner; 

i) Interest in the Work; 

j) Ratio of Total Efforts to Results in a Whole Semester or 

Year; 

k) Amount of Text Covered in a Given Short Period; 

1) Practicality. 

I have now come to a point in my discussion where my testing 
program has been somewhat crude and limited. The problem is too 
complex to justify too much faith in the validity of the tests or in 
the reliability of the conclusions. I believe they are fairly reliable 
for the work of the first two years and in a lesser degree for the 
work of subsequent years. 

For vocabulary building preliminary learning gives by far the 
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best results, and this is especially true if we attribute any impor- 
tance to semasiology. Subsequent learning is second, and learning 
in process, third. Incidental learning is 0-10 per cent efficient, de- 
pending on the vocabulary density. 

Recognition and determination of forms is essential to the de- 
tection and comprehension of the meaning of a Latin sentence. 
This step in the process of comprehension is helped decidedly by 
preliminary learning. Learning in process gives the next best re- 
sults. 

Syntax processes involve memory of the possibilities of a given 
form or mechanism and selective thinking to determine its use. 
Preliminary learning leaves the mind free for these complex proc- 
esses and eliminates many of the baffling difficulties of form and 
syntax, while learning in process ranks second. 

Reading in the original clear through a unit of Latin text is an 
important first step in the comprehension of it and must be prac- 
ticed if the pupil is ever to adjust his thinking to the Latin sentence 
pattern and thus be able to “read Latin as Latin.” If the attention 
is engrossed with how the words are to be pronounced, the pupil 
will make no progress with the meaning of the sentence. Prelimi- 
nary learning of the words equips the pupil for intelligent reading 
of the original, while the other procedures contribute nothing to 
this. 

Comprehension of a Latin sentence is a very complex process. 
Its success is in direct proportion to the mastery shown in the four 
processes just mentioned. If the mind is not hampered by an effort 
to solve unknown words, it is free to attend to the thought of the 
passage as a whole. Preliminary learning of words gives the best 
preparation for this. Learning in process ranks second. 

The prerequisites for translation are clear comprehension and a 
supply of English words. Preliminary learning of words best equips 
the student for this exercise. Learning in process ranks second. 

Modern educators are much concerned with the development of 
the pupil’s imagination. Advocates of “divination” claim that such 
guessing contributes to the development of the imagination, as if 
imagination were the creating of something out of nothing. Every 
student of elementary psychology knows better. Preliminary 
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learning of words supplies the mind with ideas necessary for the 
successful operation of the imaginative process in discovering the 
meaning of a sentence. 

The pupil’s scholarly attitude is important educationally; for 
it easily becomes a fixed habit. Comprehensive knowledge and ac- 
curacy are contrasted with partial knowledge, inaccuracy, and 
guessing; in one case, the sense of mastery and completeness, in 
the other case, indifference to truth and a willingness to be satisfied 
with the least that one can get by with. Preliminary learning and 
the scholarly attitude go hand in hand. Learning in process and 
subsequent learning favor the scholarly attitude, but in a less 
degree. 

The interest which a pupil shows in a course largely depends on 
the success of which he is aware in the achievement. Naturally, the 
procedure which gives the greatest sense of achievement will 
arouse and sustain the greatest interest. Questionnaires answered 
by students strongly favor preliminary learning when practical 
and properly managed. Subsequent learning ranks second. 

The total results of study extending over a considerable period 
of time are greater when preliminary learning has been the rule, 
with subsequent learning ranking second. If the immediate aim 
ignores the growth of the pupil’s mastery of vocabulary and is con- 
cerned merely with covering the maximum amount of text in a 
given short period, incidental learning of vocabulary allows un- 
divided attention to the text and is the best procedure to follow. 

In point of practicality and ease of operation, incidental learning 
offers the least resistance. Preliminary learning is impractical un- 
less the vocabulary density is not excessive and the lists of new 
words are short. Its practicality is mostly limited to first- and 
second-year work in books giving vocabulary lists which are not 
too long. On the whole, preliminary learning of vocabulary offers 
the prospect of greatest gains and should be the rule whenever 
feasible. But it will never be favored by teachers and pupils who 
are willing to be satisfied with results which can be gained by fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance. 




















AVENTICUM 


By HERBERT G. KRAMER, S.N. 
University of Bordeaux 


By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 

A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days; 

’Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 

And looks as with the wild-bewilder’d gaze 

Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness; and there it stands 

Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Levell’d Aventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands. 

—Lorp Byron, “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” 
Canto 11, 65 


Aventicum in Literature and History 


The name “Aventicum” appears in literature for the first 
time in Tacitus’ Historiae,| where he mentions the town as the 
gentis caput of the Helvetian tribes that Caecina attacked in 
A.D. 69 for refusing to acknowledge Vitellius. The Greek geog- 
rapher Strabo, who borrows much of his material on Switzerland 
from Posidonius, writes of the Helvetians in several places with- 
out mentioning Aventicum. Neither does Caesar’s account of the 
Helvetian conquest refer to the town by name. Indeed, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, of the fourth century, is the first author after Tacitus 
to mention Aventicum. 

The early history of Aventicum is lost in the mystery that 
covered the tribes of Helvetia before Caesar’s domination over 
Gaul. All we know is that it was the capital of the Tigurini, the 
pagus Tigurinus of Caesar,” one of the four Helvetian pagi. 

The pre-Caesarean data that we have on the Helvetian tribes 

1 Historiae 1, 68; “Multa hominum milia caesa, multa sub corona venundata; cumque 
dirutis omnibus Aventicum gentis caput infesto agmine peteretur, missi qui dederent 
civitatem; et deditio accepta. In Julium Alpinum e principibus, ut concitorem belli, 


Caecina animadvertit: ceteros veniae vel saevitiae Vitelli reliquit.” 
2 B. G.1, 12. 
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are based on: a single tomb found at Faoug, three miles from 
Aventicum; a bronze die for a Gallic coin, now in the Aventicum 
Museum; and the name Aventia appearing on an_ inscription. 
Aventia was the tutelary goddess of Aventicum, known from three 
inscriptions,’ and perhaps akin to Fauna. 

There are no Gallic remains to designate the exact site of 
Aventicum before the Helvetian tribes burned their twelve towns 
and four hundred villages in the year 59 B.c. and departed for 
Gaul. The story of Caesar’s conquest of the Helvetians en route 
is well known. When they trudged back, a dismal remnant of 
their former numbers, they were obliged to rebuild their towns, 
among them Aventicum. 

Little is known of the Helvetians in the first period of the 
Roman domination (ca. 49 B.c. to A.D. 69). Caesar refers to the 
unified tribes as the Civitas Helvetia; inscriptions call them the 
Civitas Helvetiorum. Roman coins soon become numerous, the 
most ancient one so far discovered mentioning a tax collector 
of Augustus. 

But the tranquillity of this period did not continue. After the 
assassination of Galba in 69, the Roman legions in Cologne pro- 
claimed Vitellius emperor. Since the Helvetians refused to recog- 
nize Vitellius because they had not yet heard of the death of 
Galba, Caecina, Vitellius’ principal lieutenant, marched against 
the Helvetians and completely overwhelmed them, killing or en- 
slaving many, according to Tacitus’ account.‘ Caecina then pro- 
ceeded to Aventicum, which capitulated in order to avoid the 
horrors of an assault. He contented himself with executing Julius 
Alpinus as the principal author of the revolt and with turning over 
the city to the mercy of Vitellius. Influenced by the eloquence of 
Claudius Cossus, one of the delegates from Aventicum, Vitellius 
granted complete impunity to the town. 

Aventicum became a place of special privilege under the next 
emperor, T. Flavius Vespasian and his sons, Titus and Domitian. 
From being a civitas it became a colonia with an autonomous 
organization. Vespasian had a reason, perhaps, for his special inter- 


3 Cf. Steuding in Roscher, Lexikon 1, 1 s.v. “Aventia.” 
4 See supra, n. 1, for text. 
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est in Aventicum—his father had been a banker for Aventicum 
and had died there. Though not born there, Vespasian certainly 
lived there during a part of his youth. 

The authority in Aventicum during this period rested in an 
aristocratic ordo decurionum, similar to the Senate in Rome. At 
the head of this council were duumviri, charged with the depart- 
ments of administration and justice. There were no aediles. Their 
functions were exercised by the praefectus operum publicorum. 
Aventicum had its local high priest, now bearing the title of 
flamen instead of the former title of sacerdos. 

One class of magistrates, the curatores colonorum, appears 
nowhere else in the Roman Empire, and we do not know for cer- 
tain what their functions were. The fact that there were magis- 
trates who exercised their functions outside of Aventicum raises 
the unanswered question whether only the town itself or the entire 
territory of the Helvetians became a colony. Its name, Colonia pia 
Flavia constans emerita Helvetiorum foederata, does not give the 
answer to our question. The word Flavia refers to the town’s eleva- 
tion by the Flavian emperor, Vespasian; pia . . . constans, to its 
fidelity to Galba. The inhabitants were known as Aventicenses or 
Helvetii. 

Aventicum occupied an important position, not only as the 
largest of the Helvetian towns, but also as a post on the great 
military and commercial road which ran from Italy to Mainz and 
Cologne via the St. Bernard Pass, Lake Geneva, and the town of 
Vevey. Moreover, it was at Aventicum that two roads coming 
from Geneva united, one along the Juras, the other along Lake 
Geneva and then through the town of Minodunum, now called 
Moudon. Still another road left Aventicum for Yverdon and the 
colony of the Sequani across the Juras. 

There was probably a canal from Aventicum to Lake Morat, 
two miles to the northeast, and thence to the Aar River. The nautae 
of Aventicum had their own schola or “‘headquarters.”’ 

More than seventeen hundred coins of the period of Vespasian 
and his two sons have been found at Aventicum. About one hun- 
dred and seventy can be seen in the Aventicum Museum. 

From the advent of Vespasian until the middle of the third 
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century the colony thrived in the midst of peace and prosperity. 
All of the monuments which remain today were probably con- 
structed during this period. 

At the end of the third century, however, hordes of the Alemanni 
succeeded in invading the territory of the disintegrating Roman 
Empire. They crossed the Helvetian plains intent upon Italy, 
ravaging and destroying as they advanced. Aventicum must have 
suffered intensely from this first of the barbarian invasions, for 
the monuments extant today show traces of ruthless destruction. 

This ruinous inroad was followed by repairs already begun under 
Diocletian and continuing until Constantine. Under Diocletian 
the Helvetian territory was added to that of the Sequani in order 
to form one province, called first Seguania and afterwards Maxima 
Sequanorum. The name Helvetia disappeared. 

Judging from the large number of coins of Constantine and his 
first successors found at Aventicum, the town must have enjoyed 
new life during these reigns. But at approximately the year 354 a 
new invasion occurred. And again, for the first time in years, 
Aventicum is mentioned in literature—this time by the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus,' who calls the town, Aventicum, desertam 
quidem civitatem, sed non ignobilem quondam, ut aedificia semiruta 
nunc quoque demonstrant. 

The final downfall of Aventicum came in the fifth century with 
the advance of Attila, who forced the Alemanni and the Bur- 
gundians to leave their homelands and to occupy the entire 
Helvetian region. The Helvetians in their turn took refuge in the 
mountains and Aventicum was utterly destroyed. The last Roman 
coins found at Aventicum are those of Theodosius I and his son 
Arcadius. 

The expansion of Christianity revived some of the dwindling fires 
of Helvetian life. A Roman temple had already been transformed 
into a Christian church before the middle of the fourth century. A 
bishopric was established at Aventicum in the sixth century, and 
Grammaticus was consecrated Bishop of Aventicum in 535; Marius 
the chronicler, in 574. 


5 xv, 11, 12. 
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A medieval town sprang up at the southwest corner of the old 
town, and the name of Aventicum gradually evolved into the 
modern name of Avenches. The apse and tower of the present 
church in Avenches date from the end of the eleventh century. A 
simple castle was built on one end of the old Roman amphitheater, 
which afforded an excellent foundation. The castle, almost com- - 
pletely rebuilt in the sixteenth century, is now used as a building 
for the Museum. 

During the Middle Ages the ruins of Aventicum afforded a rich 
quarry of ready-cut stone. Besides the castle and buildings in 
Avenches, the monastery church of Payerne, seven miles south on 
the road to Lake Geneva, was constructed entirely of stone taken 
from Aventicum. The visitor today can immediately recognize in 
the church walls the same small cubes of stone that he saw in the 
Aventicum ramparts. In the wall of one of the chapels in the church 
there has been uncovered an interesting inscription, set in side- 
wise. It dates from the second century and mentions a Publius 
Graccius Paternus. It seems that the Paternus family, though 
living in Aventicum, owned a villa at Payerne. The family gave 
its name to Payerne—in fact, until the tenth or eleventh century 
the town was called Paterniacum. 


Aventicum Today 


It is regrettable that so few visitors to Switzerland include 
Aventicum in their itinerary. Like many other places of rich his- 
torical and monumental interest in Europe, it is yet to be dis- 
covered by tourists. Still, hundreds of tourists pass through the 
old town of Aventicum every summer when they motor from 
Lucerne or Berne to Lausanne and Geneva. 

Aventicum lies in the placid plains that descend westward 
from the Alps to Lakes Morat and Neuchatel. Beyond these 
lakes rises the Jura Mons of Caesar—a long, uninteresting pine- 
covered ridge. The actual site of ancient Aventicum lies a mile to 
the east up a slight slope of green pasture land, ending with the 
best preserved section of the ancient town walls. 

These walls still suggest the size and importance of the old 
Roman town. They form an outline in the shape of an irregular 
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polygon. Their ruins still exist for most of their primitive circuit 
of four miles, and are among the best preserved of Roman forti- 
fications in ancient Gaul. 

The walls, as Vespasian and his successors built them, were 
about sixteen feet high and nine feet thick. Large blocks of stone 
formed a powerful cap to the entire wall, which had carefully cut 
surface stones and, in between, rubble held intact by cement. On 
high ground the wall rested on a bed of small stones, whereas on 
low marshy ground it rested on oak piles. 

Two gates can still be recognized from the numerous tombs 
that have been discovered alongside the roads leading from them. 
One of these gates has been reconstructed in order to show the 
clever method of its defense. If the enemy succeeded in getting 
through the outer gate, he found himself in a closed circular court 
and exposed to attack from the surrounding wall and the towers 
on both sides of the gate. 

The ramparts were flanked by some eighty turrets placed at ir- 
regular distances from each other. One forty-foot tower, com- 
manding a complete view of the surrounding countryside, is still 
rather well preserved. 

Only three monuments of the once flourishing colony still re- 
main. The most famous and most romantic is Le Cigognier, the 
“lonelier column,” forty feet high, to which Lord Byron refers. 
The name is derived from the French word cigogne, meaning 
“‘stork,’’ and refers to the storks which for centuries have built 
their nests on the top of the column. Even in the early fourteenth 
century several families living near the column received the name 
du Cigognier. Constructed of large drums of limestone, and six 
feet in diameter at the bottom, the monument creates a powerful 
impression of bygone grandeur. The column is not part of a 
triumphal arch, nor of a temple, as was long thought, but rather 
a corner column of a gigantic portico facing the forum. The ground 
plan of the forum can in fact still be partly discerned in the leveled 
foundations, while many pieces of red and green marble found on 
the spot attest to the richness of the portico. 

A large theater has been discovered nearby under an accumula- 
tion of earth. Unfortunately it had long been exploited for its 
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supply of stone, and little more now remains than the foundations 
and parts of the lowest vaulted passageway nine feet in height. 
Semicircular in form, its diameter measures over three hundred 
feet, while its orchestra is seventy feet long and the stage fifty. 
It is estimated that it could seat from ten to twelve thousand 
spectators. 

The amphitheater has also been badly treated by the centuries. 
None of the stones of the seats remain, but the graceful bowl of 
green sod, an ellipse of some three hundred and thirty by three 
hundred feet, preserves the shape of the amphitheater. The lofty 
entrance still exists, because it served as the foundation of the 
medieval edifice now used as the Museum. The original entrance 
had three arched gates; but at some time during the Roman era, 
possibly during the invasion of the Alemanni, it was badly dam- 
aged, and in the process of repair the big blocks of the older gates 
were thrown pell-mell in front of the arena to raise the level of 
the approach, and a single larger gate was constructed instead. 

At this end of the arena there still remains an arched passage 
halfway up the tiers of seats, and a hole whence the slaves emerged 
in order to enter the gladiatorial combats. At the side of the en- 
trance there is a room which shows traces of intense and prolonged 
fire. In medieval times it appears to have served as a kiln where 
the marble of the ancient edifices was transformed into lime. 

These are the only monuments of Roman times still fairly pre- 
served. In addition, foundations of a temple have been discovered 
showing the unusual construction of a square wall around a square 
cella, and some traces have been found of the scholae referred to 
repeatedly in inscriptions. These were edifices serving as casinos 
for the guilds or erected in honor of benefactors of the colony. 
There seem to have been no thermae properly so called. But several 
baths of private dwellings have been unearthed with brick hypo- 
causts. Other foundations give evidence of edifices too vast for 
private homes and decorated with columns, balustrades, and 
pedestals—all testifying again to the prosperity and wealth of the 
colony of Aventicum. 

Along a section of the old buttresses of the amphitheater which 
lead to the Museum have been placed numerous finds—tombs, 
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columns, bits of friezes, inscriptions, mosaics, basins from private 
baths, sections of hypocausts, and so forth. 

But it is especially in the Museum that the visitor will find 
many interesting objects of the Roman period, not to mention 
some of the Stone and Bronze Ages. An hour there will bring him 
strangely in touch with the Helvetio-Romans of some seventeen 
centuries ago, and he will be surprised at the high level of civiliza- 
tion that thrived in a place he had thought semi-barbaric. 

The collection of bronzes forms the principal exhibit in the 
Museum. Although there are two dozen statuettes, there is only 
one unmutilated large piece—the bust of a young woman. But the 
foot of a gilded bronze statue is so large that the entire work 
must have measured twelve feet in height. 

One of the most instructive and best preserved of the fifty 
extant Roman “votive hands” is at Aventicum. It was offered 
after the birth of a child as an ex-voto to the four deities whose 
images and symbols adhere to the hand. 

The Museum of Aventicum is the only one, with the exception of 
the Naples Museum, to possess a samovar of the Roman period. 
One of its cinerary urns still contains the ashes of the deceased. 
Among the other bronzes are a variety of cooking utensils, bells, 
surgical instruments, faucets, hairpins, rings, bracelets, needles, a 
button, spatula for cosmetics, fibulae, and strigils. A very rare 
object is a pen made of a tube that terminates in a split pen point. 

The Aventicum collection of more than two thousand coins 
takes the visitor through several centuries of Roman domination. 

Two rare ivories are considered among the most valuable ex- 
hibits at Aventicum because of the perfection of their workman- 
ship. They are a small comic mask and a votive knife handle repre- 
senting a gladiator and a slave. The blade, now corroded, could 
be folded up as in a modern pocket knife. 

The pottery-ware shows two hundred trade-marks representing 
about thirty-five factories in Aventicum and other localities such 
as the Rhineland. 

Among the glassware is a goblet with a palm and the inscription 
Vivas in Deo, which give evidence of a Christian burial. The palm 
may represent a martyrdom during one of the persecutions. 
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Other objects are lamps, horse-shoes, razors—even a folding 
razor—nails of all sizes, chains and leg-cuffs, combs, perfume vials, 
locks and keys, and stone balls used in catapults. 

Truly the Museum of Aventicum affords an intimate view into 
the life of a Roman town, and it has the rare advantage of exhibit- 
ing objects found within a mile of the Museum itself.® 

On one of my visits to Aventicum, I witnessed a little scene that 
helped me project myself in spirit into the Aventicum of the past. 
While studying the objects lying along the amphitheater buttress 
I was aroused by the tinkling of a bell in the village behind me. 
The person ringing the bell stopped at the intersection of two 
streets and nonchalantly cried out the news of the day in his 
favorite monotone. He was the town crier, a remnant of medieval 
Avenches, significantly suggestive of the past that hovers over the 
ruins of old Aventicum. 


6 One of the most important discoveries at Aventicum was made in April, 1939, when 
a bust in solid gold repoussé was found in the process of excavations. Measuring about 
eleven inches in height and weighing three pounds (1650 grams), it is thought to repre- 
sent the Emperor Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


HORACE, SATIRES 1, 3, 84-103 


The distressing muzziness of this passage is notorious. It seems 
to show a tedious and fumbling verbosity unlike Horace’s usual 
style in illustrative anecdotes. It is too cumbersome to be plausible 
even as caricature of a comic Stoic, whereas Stertinius gives 
abundant evidence of a neat and concise touch in anecdote. Fur- 
ther, the argument in vss. 94-103 is singularly aimless and incon- 
clusive if the whole passage is put in the mouth of Stertinius, re- 
ported by Damasippus, as is usually done. A drastic reallotment 
of the speeches will, I believe, give point and relevance to the 
passage. Horace is notoriously careless about marking change of 
speakers in dialogue, interruptions by imaginary listeners undesig- 
nated by name, and interpolated comments of his own in dialogue 
or narrative. 

The chief difficulty in this passage, I suggest, arises from losing 
sight too readily of the semi-dramatic character of the second book 
of the Satires—in particular, from losing sight too completely of 
Damasippus. Even where the dialogues in this book are substan- 
tially monologues, Horace does not totally forget the speaker, nor 
neglect the portrayal of his character. It would be surprising if 
Horace here were completely blind to the main dramatic situation, 
when the rest of the satire is presented in such a lively manner. 

Here is Damasippus, a ruined business man on the verge of 
suicide, interrupted by a tedious, long-bearded prattler. He has 
borne a long and rather pompous exhortation with exemplary pa- 
tience, but we need not suppose him submerged beyond all remon- 
strance nor so half-hearted in his desperation as to give up his in- 
tention and become a changed man in the twinkling of an eye. 
Even the Wedding Guest on a much less urgent errand did not 
listen without rebellion to the Ancient Mariner. 
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It seems more plausible that Damasippus up to vs. 76 has lis- 
tened politely, but unconvinced, to personal remonstrance; but 
now that the Stoic has gathered an audience (vss. 77-81) and 
launched on a long general sermon, Damasippus becomes restless. 
He is still, at this point, the unregenerate business man for whom 
life is not worth living, once all his fortune is gone. The mention 
of Staberius arouses particular bitterness in his soul. We may pre- 
sume him to have known Staberius personally in his past career. 
And what could be more distressing for him now than the mention 
of another who had not only died wealthy but had flaunted his 
wealth on his tombstone? In the “horrible example”’ of the Stoic 
he sees only a successful man whose career is a bitter reproach to 
himself. He breaks in, sulkily and stubbornly, 

sive ego prave 
seu recte, hoc volui; ne sis patruus mihi. 


The ego and the mihi are emphatic, in contrast to Staberi; and hoc 
refers to his own intended suicide, contrasted with the glorious 
end of Staberius. To bring out this force, it is necessary to alter, 
as above, the usual punctuation of the line. The singular sis fits 
Stertinius slightly better than the heirs of Staberius, though of 
course we may imagine Staberius to be addressing the interjection 
to a remonstrating friend. Also, the tone adopted by Stertinius 
towards Damasippus suits the epithet patruus remarkably well. 
The next sentence, 


Credo 
hoc Staberi prudentem animum vidisse, 


is difficult to explain in the mouth of Stertinius. The connection 
with prudentem suggests that vidisse is virtually providisse. We 
must then wait till vss. 98 f. for an explanation of hoc. This is not 
impossible, but it is awkward. Otherwise the sentence must be 
equivalent to credo eum hoc animo egisse, which is difficult to jus- 
tify. It is also cumbersome in conjunction with the following sen- 
tence, guid ergo sensit, etc., if both are put in the mouth of the same 
man. In the mouth of Damasippus it is much easier. The hoc will 
then mean “this situation—my present situation.” 

“This,” he says, “is just the sort of thing that that prudent fel- 
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low Staberius had in mind, I imagine.” “How do you interpret his 
action, then?” says Stertinius. Damasippus explains, ‘He recog- 
nised that money makes the man.”’ Vss. 94-97, which cannot easily 
be explained away in the mouth of the Stoic, are quite natural in 
the mouth of the unreformed Damasippus; and veluti does not 
necessarily imply unreality. “Does money make the sapiens, 
though?” asks the Stoic, harking back to the theme of his earlier 
discourse, vss. 38-76. “It does,” replies Damasippus defiantly. 
“How can you compare a wealthy and successful man like Sta- 
berius with one of your philosophers? Look at Aristippus; he was 
a philosopher, and he threw away a load of gold in the Libyan 
desert just because the slaves were lagging. Now which of the two 
would any sensible man call mad, Staberius or Aristippus?” 

The fact that Aristippus was not a Stoic is a minor distinction 
that could hardly be expected to bother the Roman philistine; he 
was a philosopher, that was enough, and a flamboyant example of 
the philosophic attitude towards wealth. Obviously the proper 
solution of his problem would have been a free use of the whip-lash. 
Whether or not this presentation of the anecdote is fair to Aristip- 
pus does not matter here. Damasippus could hardly be expected to 
have any accurate knowledge of such things; and the Stoic might 
recognize it as unfair, yet feel no particular urge to rescue the repu- 
tation of Aristippus. It is hard to see why he should have intro- 
duced the story at all, only to dismiss it as irrelevant; his other 
illustrations are cogent enough. But if the anecdote is lugged in by 
Damasippus, it is natural that Stertinius should so dismiss it and 
go on with his own argument. 

The lines should then, I suggest, be distributed thus: 

STERT. Heredes Staberi . . . metit Africa. 
Dam. Sive ego prave .. . animum vidisse. 
STERT. Quid ergo sensit . . . heredes voluit? 
Dam. Quoad vixit . . . fortis, iustus. 

STERT. Sapiensne? 


Dam. Etiam, et rex . . . insanior horum? 
STERT. Nil agit exemplum, .. . etc. 


L. A. MacKay 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ToRONTO, CAN. 
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AGAMEMNON 445-447 


arévovot 5’ eb déyortes Gv- 
dpa Tov pev ws paxns Tdpis, 
tov 5” & dovais xadas reodyr’— 


These lines in praise of the dead may be viewed either as “part 
of the office of lamentation,” as Professor Thomson thinks,’ citing 
Choephoroe 315-322, or they may be viewed as traditional thematic 
sentiment already found in Homer (Iliad xv, 496), Tyrtaeus (v1, 1, 
and vu, 30), and Alcaeus (xxx). In view of the fact that the 
Oresteia is full of allusions to contemporary events, and that it is a 
characteristic of Aeschylus’ technique, it is more likely that Aes- 
chylus was using the phraseology and the spirit of the contemporary 
sepulchral epigram to vitalize the antique sentiment of the chorus. 
We know that Aeschylus himself composed an epigram for those 
fallen at Marathon which, as Dr. Oliver has shown,? was probably 
inscribed, along with that of Simonides, on the cenotaph at Athens. 
In view of this personal interest in the commemoration of the dead 
and the familiarity of the audience with the diction and sentiment 
of the sepulchral epigram of the Persian wars, it is probable that 
these lines of Aeschylus are direct echoes of familiar contemporary 
epigrams. 

This may be inferred from the close similarity of the lines to the 
commemorative poetry of the Persian wars. Praise of one as waxns 
tépis finds an echo in Simonides’ elegy on those fallen at Plataea: 
ravroins aperns tipues év rodk€uw.® The use of dovais for “death in bat- 
tle” finds a parallel in Herodotus,whoin describing an incident inthe 
battle of Plataeaspeaks of robs Aaxedipovious er: év Thor povijicr dovras.* 
The phrase xa\@s reodvr’—finds echoes in the poems of Simonides, 
e.g. 7d Kad@s Ovpoxew occurring in an epigram of 479/8° and & 


1G. Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus: Cambridge, at the University Press (1938), 
11, 58. 

2 J. H. Oliver, ““The Monument with the Marathon Epigrams,”’ Hesperia v (1936), 
225-234. 

* E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica: Leipzig, Teubner (1925), 1, Simonides 64. 

‘ Herodotus 1x, 76. For similar use of ¢ovai for “battle,” cf. Sophocles, Antigone 696. 

5 Diehl, Simonides 118; cf. also F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Historische Griechische 
Epigramme: Bonn, Marcus & Weber (1926), No. 31. 
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mpouaxoor Oaveiy in an epigram of 479/8 or 473/2.° The art of 
Aeschylus is manifest here; he freshens with the words and spirit 
of the present the “old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long 
ago.” 
James A. NOTOPOULOS 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


6 Diehl, Simonides 112; cf. also Hiller v. Gaertringen No. 39; JGJ*, 945, 1. 11. 


HERODOTUS CONFIRMED ONCE AGAIN 


The following notice, which appeared in a New York newspaper,} 
is of peculiar interest to readers of Herodotus because it illustrates 
once again, albeit in a small matter, the trustworthiness of the 
“Father of History.” 

The sheep of the Republic of Lebanon (anciently, part of the Syrian coast, 
including the Phoenician cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus [Beirut]) have 
such large fat tails that herders provide small wagons in which the sheep rest 
their tails. A harness enables them to pull the wagon wherever they move. 
The fat in the tails provides energy when their natural food supply is low. 


Herodotus, describing the ethnology and natural history of the 
Persian Empire under Darius, asserts in his chapters on Arabia that 
there is a unique breed of sheep in that country which have tails 
over four feet in length, so long, indeed, and so heavy, that the 
shepherds, who are also carpenters, build small carts to support 
the tails and prevent them from dragging on the ground. The text 
is as follows:? Abw 5é yévea dtwy ogi éori Odparos Gita, TA obdapydO 
érépwht €or’ TO wey abrayv erepov Exer Tas OUpas paKpas, THLaVY THXEéwv 
otk éXaaooovas, Tas ei Tis érein odu éwéd\xew, Eiken Gy Exorev dvarpi- 
Bopévew rpds TH YR THY olpéwy viv S’aras Tis TOV Toévw érioraTaL 
EvNoupyéew és tocovTo’ dyatidas yap movevvres broddéover airas Tow 
oipjor, évds Exdorou krnveos THY ovphy émi duakiba éxaorny karadéovtes. 
TO 6& érepov yévos Tav diwy Tas olpas mAaTEas Hopéover Kal érl Hx 
mdatos. Probably Herodotus’ two kinds really represent the same 

1Cf. New York Herald-Tribune, May 12, 1940, Magazine Section x, p. 20, under 
‘Stranger than Man” (source not given). 


2 Cf. C. Hude, Herodoti Historiae ?: New York, Oxford University Press (1908), m1, 
113. 
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species, as described in the English passage quoted above.’ 

Now, whether or not these long-tailed sheep were found in an- 
cient times only in Arabia, as Herodotus says (7a ovdapd& érépwht 
éort), is difficult to determine. Certainly in later times they had 
spread eastward as far as Afghanistan, westward into Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Africa, and even down to the Cape of Good Hope 
(whence the name “Cape sheep”). The various editors, especially 
George Rawlinson and How and Wells, give several facts about 
these sheep based upon reports of travelers and scientists.* To these 
scholars the reader is referred for additional information; however, 
I shall note here the pertinent observations of a few early writers: 

Aelian writes of this breed of sheep, though he does not mention 
the wagons.® 

Marco Polo speaks of the existence of such sheep in Persia, not- 
ing that they are as large as asses.® 

Later, around 1600, the Moor, Leo Africanus, as he is usually 
called, gives some information about the sheep in Egypt, adding 
that their tails are far heavier than the tails of those elsewhere; 
he mentions also the wagons.’ Leo says he personally saw such a 
sheep on the Nile whose tail weighed 80 pounds, and he was told 
of others weighing 150 pounds. Small wonder that wagons were 
necessary ! 

CoLEeMAN H. BENEDICT 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


8 Cf. Rawlinson, cited in the following note. 

‘Cf. G. Rawlinson, History of Herodotus* (translation): New York, Scribner (1880), 
um, 502; W. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1912), 1, 292, s.v. dtwv; P. H. Larcher, Historical and Critical Comments 
on the History of Herodotus, revised by W. D. Cooley: London, Whittaker and Co. 
(1844), 1, 477, n. 182. Cf. also Sir Henry Yule, The Book of Sir Marco Polo*: London, 
John Murray (1903), 1, 100. The material given below was suggested by notes in these 
books. 

5 Cf. De Nat. Animal. 111, 3 (from Ctesias; Herodotus’ source?) and rv, 32 (shepherds 
get tallow from the tail [which touches the ground ‘‘a little’”’] of the male while alive and 
sew it up again). 

6 Cf. Yule, op. cit., 1, Ch. 18. 

7 Cf. Jean Léon African, Description de l’ Afrique, ed. Scheffer: Paris, Ernest Leroux 
(1898), m1, 440 f. (= Vol. 15 of Recueil de Voyages et de Documents pour servir a l’ Histoire 
de la Géographie, etc., ed. Scheffer and Cordier). 
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PROPAGANDA FROM THE AIR IN ANTIQUITY 


Numerous and apt are the analogies between ancient and mod- 
ern warfare listed by Professor Eugene S. McCartney in Warfare 
by Land and Sea, ‘‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series”’: Boston, 
Marshall Jones Co. (1923) and in Classical Weekly x1 (1918), 142- 
144; xir (1919), 129-132; and xrx (1925), 133 f. The thirteenth 
chapter of the book is devoted entirely to ancient and modern 
analogies, but others are noted throughout the volume. In 40 B.c. 
there existed a method of distributing propaganda, repeated re- 
cently in all but technical details, that might serve as a supplement 
to Professor McCartney’s lists. 

After the battle of Philippi, Labienus, son of Titus Labienus, con- 
tinued the war against Antony and Octavius with the help of 
Pacorus, son of the Parthian king Orodes. The campaign took place 
in Syria, which Antony had left in charge of L. Decidius Saxa. 
Advancing against the garrisons of Phoenicia, Labienus easily won 
over a number of them because these garrisons consisted of troops 
formerly under Brutus and Cassius. Only Saxa remained loyal, but 
Saxa fought only one pitched battle and then fled. This is told by 
Dio Cassius xtvu, 25, 1 f., who then continues (xiv, 25, 3 f.; 
“Loeb Classical Library’’): ““The reason why Saxa fled was that he 
feared his associates would take up with the cause of Labienus, 
who was trying to lure them away by means of pamphlets which he 
kept shooting into Saxa’s camp.” The verb is actually écerdéeve, 
which indicates that the pamphlets were attached to the shafts of 
arrows and thus shot into Saxa’s camp. 

Toward the end of the war of 1914-1918 British airmen distrib- 
uted pamphlets over German territory to encourage capitulation, 
and in the present conflict the same method of distributing propa- 
ganda was again employed in the early days of the war. Thus, to 
quote Professor McCartney (op. cit. 160): “It is easy to see that 
it was not for lack of imagination that warfare was less complex in 
antiquity than it is today, but rather for want of industries.” 

Henry C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
OxFORD, OHIO 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journal at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


F. A. Wricut, Marcus Agrippa, Organizer of Victory: New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co. (1937). Pp. xi+268. $2.50. 


Professor Wright states in the Preface, ‘‘This book, which is in- 
tended for the general reader, is, I believe, the first biography in 
English of one of the greatest men in Roman history.” He could 
safely have called his work the only popular biography in English 
of the great Roman, since the almost model Columbia University 
doctor’s dissertation on Marcus Agrippa, published by Meyer 
Reinhold in 1933, to which Professor Wright acknowledeges his 
obligations, is designed for scholars. 

The reasons are not far to seek why Agrippa, whom Dio called 
“manifestly the noblest man of his time,” has had to wait so long 
for a popular biography. He has been overshadowed through the 
centuries by the great figure of Augustus, of whom Agrippa, despite 
his own outstanding endowment, could well have said, ““He must 
increase, and I must decrease”’; and after all, what can definitely 
be told of Agrippa may be gathered into not many pages. To fill 
out a volume of fair size Professor Wright has given excursuses on 
aqueducts, piracy, Cleopatra; there is a chapter on Panem et 
Circenses, and the chapter on “‘Gaul and Spain” is by no means 
confined to Agrippa’s work in those provinces or even to the pe- 
riod of Augustus. Yet these matters have their place, for a man’s 
work is to be understood in the light of the problems he faced and 
the contributions he made which have endured beyond his genera- 
tion. 

Professor Wright always writes well, and not only the “general 
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reader” but students of Latin and history in high school and col- 
lege will read this book with great interest. Probably no single 
thing gives the conscientious student of history as much concern as 
the question, whether he is giving credit to whom credit is due. 
Whether too much or too little credit is given in this biography to 
the hand and mind of Agrippa, no one will ever be able to say; but 
the reviewer is inclined to believe that Professor Wright has, if 
anything, understated the case for Agrippa—a comparatively rare 
and highly commendable virtue in a biographer. 

Naturally there are statements here and there to which excep- 
tion can be taken. The only one worth mentioning (p. 261) in a 
brief review is that after the defeat of Varus “Augustus tried to 
console himself by writing the Res Gestae.”’ 

C. H. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


M. L. W. Laistner, A History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 
B.C.: New York, Macmillan (1937). Pp. xv +492. $4.75. 


This is the American edition of the second volume of the excel- 
lent seven-volume History of the Greek and Roman World, published 
in England by Methuen under the general editorship of M. Cary; 
a series which every teacher of the classics should have at hand. It 
is now perhaps the most useful all-round history of the Greek and 
Roman world in English—more concise and often much more read- 
able than the Cambridge Ancient History, yet at the same time ade- 
quate for most purposes. 

Professor Laistner’s contribution is quite up to the standard of 
the volumes previously published. In 327 pages he provides a clear 
political narrative, with references in the footnotes to the more im- 
portant disputable problems and to the chief epigraphic material, 
which he cites after the recent revision of Hicks’ Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions by Tod. The reader who imagines that there 
have been no new advances in this most familiar period of ancient 
history in recent years will find some surprises awaiting him. He 
will find, however, that Professor Laistner is not inclined to ad- 
vance startling guesses and novel interpretations. He contents him- 
self with reporting with admirable brevity the various views, which 
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he evaluates with singular sanity. In chapters x1m1—xrx he sketches 
the culture of the period: its methods of warfare, the government 
of the city states, its economic life, its art, its language and litera- 
ture, its science and philosophy, and its religion. Necessarily these 
discussions, which cover in all only 142 pages, are very compressed, 
and the absence of illustrations—for which the plan of the series 
makes no provision—will render the chapter on art unsatisfying to 
the general reader. However, the author succeeds admirably in 
stating the essential facts, together with much illuminating com- 
mentary. The sources for the period are described in an Appendix, 
and there is a short, Select Bibliography.’ 
DONALD McFAyYDEN 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Lucy T. SHOE, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, Vol. 1 Text; Vol. 
Plates; ‘American School of Classical Studies at Athens’”’: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1936). Pp. viii+188. Plates, 
F+LXXIX. $20.00 


Architectural mouldings are perhaps among the best illustra- 
tions of the love for refinement of detail which characterizes the 
Greek mind and Greek artistic effort. Their importance has long 
been recognized, but thus far their study has been neglected and 
limited to that of the ornament with which they were decorated. In 
the present work for the first time we have an exhaustive study of 
mouldings, which played such an important role in Greek architec- 
ture. The author starts with a two-fold aim: “‘to make a collection 
of accurate, actual size profile drawings, and to trace, if possible, 
whatever development might be indicated by such a collection.” 
She accomplishes that aim in a scientific and masterful way. The 
vast and widely distributed material uncovered in the sites of 
Greece proper, the Aegean and Ionian islands, and in Asia Minor, 
is carefully tabulated, documented, and illustrated, and made to 
yield important conclusions. In all, seven types of mouldings, ap- 
parently developed from the Egyptian cavetto and half-round, were 


1 Since the above was sent to the editor, the Macmillan Company has announced 
publication in this country of the rest of the set. The set still lacked Vol. 1 (The Greek 
World, 776-479 B.C.), and Vol. v1 (The Roman World, 30 B.C.—A.D. 138). 
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used from the sixth to the second century B.c. Each type developed 
along the same principle, viz., the increasing proportion at the top 
of the moulding. This development is used to confirm, alter, or es- 
tablish dates of various buildings in the Hellenic world, and can be 
used in future architectural research as another criterion for the 
dating of Greek structures. This important contribution can hard- 
ly be overemphasized. Another interesting conclusion is that each 
type originated in the one or the other of the Greek orders, but in 
the course of time many of the types were interchanged. Conse- 
quently, the type of mouldings used in a building depended not only 
on the order but on the period as well. “Handbooks which offer one 
fixed set of drawings as the Ionic order give a false impression, for 
a variety of types are in use for the same member in different pe- 
riods.”’ In general, the types are homogeneous in the same period, 
although some local styles can at times be distinguished. The de- 
velopment of the mouldings stopped with the beginning of the 
third century, and the forms became eclectic and archaistic—al- 
most degenerate in character—in the second century B.c. The 
drawings, comprising seventy-nine plates, are excellent, judged 
from the point of view of accuracy, and give a perfect idea of the 
sensitiveness of line of the profiles discussed. Six plates of photo- 
graphs of characteristic types are also included in the second vol- 
ume as well as a restored typical elevation and section of the 
temple of Rhamnus and of Nike. Miss Shoe’s work is a distinct and 
important addition to our knowledge, for which she deserves the 
gratitude of scholars interested in the field of architecture and 
Greek art. Indeed, with eagerness we shall expect the appearance 
of her study of the mouldings of Magna Graecia and Sicily. 
GEORGE E. MyLONAs 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


PerictE Ducati, Le Probléme Etrusque: Paris, Librairie Ernest 
Leroux (1938). Pp. 207, with 5 plates and several line drawings. 


This book is the latest attempt to solve the vexing problem of 
the Etruscans and their origin. Years ago Mommsen said (History 
of Rome, Vol. 1, p. 153): “All sorts of dialects have been examined 
with a view to discovering an affinity with the Etruscan, sometimes 
by simple interrogation, sometimes by torture, but all without ex- 
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ception in vain.” Undeterred by this series of defeats, the author 
approaches his problem. 

The book is divided into three divisions. The first is the history 
of the problem (pp. 1-56). There are two problems involved: first, 
the origin of the race; and second, the reading of the language. A 
solution of the second would, of course, solve the first (p. 3). The 
author traces the Etruscan question from the time of Herodotus 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus down to Messerschmidt’s Bronze- 
zeit und friihe Eisenzeit in Italien. 

Three solutions of these problems have been offered (p. 55). 
First, the Etruscans are autochthonous; second, the Etruscans de- 
scended from Europe by way of the Rhetian Alps; third, the 
Etruscans came from the eastern Aegean. Ducati quotes Messer- 
schmidt’s conclusion (p. 56): ‘The state of the Etruscan problem 
is more confused today than ever. The material—philological, his- 
torical, and archaeological—up to our time is insufficient to solve 
the problem.” “A discouraging conclusion,” says Ducati. “But 
ought we to give up? I think not,” says he, and girding up his loins 
he descends into the arena. 

The second part of the volume (pp. 57-165) gives the various 
facts that are known about the Etruscans—critiques of early au- 
thorities, such as Livy and Dionysius, a discussion of the Villanova 
civilization, of tombs and of methods of burial, the Etruscan al- 
phabet and inscriptions. So far as the inscriptions are concerned 
the conclusion reached is that the inscriptions will never be de- 
ciphered because none of them are of a literary character (p. 137). 
The Italian excavations at Lemnos are described (p. 143) and the 
Etruscan cults. 

The third part (pp. 167-188) contains the solution of the prob- 
lem. Different solutions are examined briefly and dismissed, e.g., 
the autochthonous theory, the theory of migrations from the North 
and the descent from the Villanovans. The third hypothesis is 
therefore the only one left. The Etruscans came from beyond the 
seas; they were Tyrrhenians, as Herodotus said (1, 94). The Umbri- 
ans were descendants of the Villanovans. The Tyrrhenians mingled 
with them in the district now known as Etruria. This civilization 
flowered and became effete. By the seventh century B.c. it had lost 
its expansive force and fell before the inhabitants of Latium. 
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The author very appropriately raises the question (p. 177), 
“Will this conclusion stand?” and answers his rhetorical question 
by affirming that the future will tell, that archaeology and not dis- 
sertations will eventually settle the matter. 

Eight plates of illustrations appear at the close of the book and 
several cuts and diagrams are used in the text. 

A good Index and Bibliography complete the volume. 

In my judgment this volume offers our best summary of the 
present state of the Etruscan problem, and it is the most conven- 
ient source from which the known facts about this pestiferous peo- 
ple can be derived. I am no more assured that the problem has been 
correctly solved than is Ducati, and I am willing to agree with his 
conclusion, that the future will answer our questions. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


GrorcE K. Boyce, Corpus of the Lararia of Pompeii, ‘“Memoirs of 
the American Academy in Rome,” Vol. xiv: American Academy 
in Rome (1937). Pp. 112. 41 plates. 

This monograph, originally presented in part as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at Yale University and subsequently reorganized while 
the author was a Fellow of the American Academy in Rome, con- 
sists of: (1) a Preface, in which Dr. Boyce sets his problem and 
acknowledges his debt to his predecessors in the field; (2) an In- 
troduction, which, to this reviewer’s notion, ought rather to have 
been called a Conclusion, for it is a generalized treatment of the re- 
sults of the author’s studies; (3) a Bibliography with Abbrevia- 
tions; (4) the Corpus of the Lararia of Pompeii, the main body of 
the monograph; (5) an Index to the Corpus; (6) two Appendices, 
one listing the statuettes found in the houses which contained no 
shrines and in the streets, the other cataloguing the divinities whose 
figures are painted on the outer walls of the houses and in shops; 
(7) forty-one plates. 

The reader must be warned at the outset that the title of the 
monograph is misleading and that if he looks to the work for much 
light on the Lares and their cult he will feel a sensible disappoint- 
ment: the author assigns a much wider meaning to Jararium than 
the usage of the time allows, including in the term all domestic 
shrines. 
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Dr. Boyce proposes to assemble and study the shrines of the 
houses of Pompeii and claims that from this study ‘‘the practice of 
the household cult of an entire city of the first century of Roman 
Empire can be understood” (Pref. 1). That the author actually 
“studies” the domestic shrines is patently not true. What he, in 
point of fact, actually does is to catalogue and to describe these 
shrines with commendable fidelity, using material ready-shaped, 
for the most part, to his purpose, and to add from time to time 
material from his own observations. The descriptive matter adds 
little to our knowledge of the practice and ideas surrounding the 
domestic cult as recorded in the manuals and previously published 
studies. Two definite worth-while impressions are, however, left 
with the reader: the general appearance and setting of the house- 
hold shrines, and an intimate sense of the multiplicity of divinities 
whose statues and paintings are to be found within and without 
the house. 

To the student of archaeology this monograph has a value as a 
convenient and complete collection of material for further study. 
The reproductions of the shrines and of the accompanying paint- 
ings are excellent. 

Ext E. Burriss 
New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


Tibullus, edited by F. W. Lenz: Leipzig, Teubner (1937). Pp. 
xxxii+-115. 

A comparison of the Oxford text of Tibullus (Postgate, Liver- 
pool 1914,and Cambridge 1924) with the new edition of Lenz shows 
that the latter editor has gone more thoroughly into the text tradi- 
tion. The work has not resulted in a greatly altered text; in fact, 
the disagreements with Postgate’s readings are few. Yet the thor- 
oughness of Lenz’s search inspires the confidence that as much has 
been done with the text as can be. The editor warns that no other 
more trustworthy source of the manuscripts has been found than 
the sources already known. Even the manuscript Q (Quirinianus) 
is seen to have the faults of the other manuscripts. 

The present edition is a continuation of the work begun by Rich- 
ard Biirger in 1913. On his death his notes were given over to the 
present editor and two editions resulted, that of 1927 and the pres- 
ent one of 1937. 
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The editor gives great praise to the American scholar, Professor 
B. L. Ullman, for his work done (Class. Phil. xxi (1928), 128- 
174) on the manuscript of the Excerpta (Cf. Lenz, Praefatio, pp. 
x and xxv). The work of Ullman, he thinks, adequately evalu- 
ated all these Excerpta and this, by the way, is the peculiar virtue 
of the present editor, that due account is taken of them. 

In the last line of the first elegy Lenz has despiciam dites where 
Postgate has dites despiciam, following Helm and Schaster. In 1, 
10, 68, Lenz has perfluat for profluat of Postgate. Postgate has a 
lacuna after 1, 6, 76; Lenz indicates no break. 

In the Index Nominum the present editor lists a name which is 
implied in a passage, as: “Charon; cf. 1, 10, 36,’’ where the reading 
is Stygiae navita turpis aquae. Hirtius and Pansa are listed in the 
same manner. In the Bibliography no mention is made of the work 
of Kirby Flower Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. To Ameri- 
can readers of Tibullus the omission would seem to be a serious one. 

THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Jocetyn M. Woopwarp, Perseus, A Study in Greek Art and 
Legend: Cambridge, at the University Press, New York, Mac- 
millan (1937). Pp. xiii+98. Figs. 33. $3.00. 


Greek mythology has proved an inexhaustive source of inspira- 
tion both to modern and ancient artists. The way a myth has in- 
fluenced art and the reactions of artists of different periods and 
aspirations are well illustrated by the present volume. The tale of 
Perseus was not the most favored one, and yet the author has col- 
lected thirty-three works of art on which it is figured. These repre- 
sentations and the lucid explanations which the author gives can 
serve as “landmarks to anyone who is making a first study of class- 
ical art,” especially of vase-painting. They will also provide inter- 
esting information on Greek mythology, religion, and private life 
which could be used to enliven the study of the classics in high 
schools. For these merits the book will prove of interest to high- 
school teachers. 

G. E. MyLonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to 
help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Making and Use of Comprehension Questions 


We are pretty generally agreed that the major immediate objec- 
tive in our high-school Latin and elementary college courses is the 
ability to read, i.e., to understand Latin. We are generally agreed, 
too, that the proper way to read Latin is to read it in the Latin 
word-order. Now if from the beginning we teach our pupils to 
translate Latin, the technique of changing the Latin word-order 
into English word-order is bound to have the effect of making the 
pupil ‘“‘piece out” his English translation by hunting out the Latin 
words in what he thinks may be the probable English order. Every 
teacher who has attempted to teach the reading of Latin in the 
Latin word-order to pupils who have learned a translation tech- 
nique has realized the difficulty his pupils have in comprehending 
a sentence in its Latin order. 

We are then faced with the problem of using techniques of test- 
ing the pupil’s comprehension that do not involve translation. If a 
pupil has been taught to read Latin orally (and all should be so 
taught), then in simple Latin his phrasing and emphasis will often 
show the teacher his comprehension of the thought. As a next step, 
if his comprehension seems inadequate, he may be asked to use 
certain graphic devices that will aid his comprehension.’ Also, 


1 For suggestions as to the possibilities in graphic devices cf. W. L. Carr, “Some 
Graphic Aids for Reading Latin as Latin,’’ CLasstcaL JouRNAL xxvi (1931), 399 f.; 
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after the oral reading (or silent reading) of a paragraph or a story, 
comprehension may be tested by the pupil’s being asked to tell 
in his own words the story or the import of what he has read. 
Transverbalization also offers an effective test of comprehension 
if the word-order is not too involved. 

Comprehension questions,? however, offer the most accurate 
device for testing understanding of the text. They can be made to 
cover any degree of comprehension the teacher may desire, but, 
of course, they offer an excellent chance for a pupil to use a “‘pony.” 
Therefore the teacher must be on his guard to see that enough of 
the work is done in class so that he may be able to discern by com- 
parison of supervised and unsupervised results whether or not the 
pupil is using a “pony.” The writer’s feeling is that questions 
should be of more detailed character so that the pupil may be 
taught to comprehend exactly what he is reading rather than to 
obtain merely a hazy, general notion of the content, a result which 
is too often found in English reading as an outcome of the emphasis 
upon silent reading.* Consequently, it seems preferable to use 
questions that are more detailed than those usually given in our 
textbooks, which now generally recognize the worth of comprehen- 
sion questions. The teacher may use either a series of questions on 
a given passage, or, if he wishes to be entirely objective, true and 
false or multiple-choice statements. These latter furnish more 
difficulties as regards their making and offer no advantages (as far 
as the writer can see) except in their objectivity. 

One of the great advantages in the use of comprehension ques- 
tions is the fact that they furnish a great motivation to the pupil 





and Albert Czech, De Repraesentatione Graphica Propositionis Latinae: Shantung, 
China, Typographica Missionis Catholicae Yenchowfu (1939), the latter reviewed by 
the writer in the Classical Outlook xvii (1940), 8. 

2 Cf. the CLAssIcaAL JouRNAL xxx (1935), 310 f., where the writer has briefly dis- 
cussed comprehension questions. 

3 Not that the writer believes that our elementary schools are wrong in emphasizing 
silent reading, but he has often found that pupils who were retarded in reading under- 
stand the import of certain words perfectly when they hear them and that they can 
themselves use these words orally. On the other hand they are unable to associate the 
visual impressions of these words with the auditory impressions and therefore fail to 
understand these words in silent reading. Such a situation, it seems, could be easily 
remedied by more attention to oral reading and to the testing of detailed comprehension. 
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in that he has a definite, concrete problem to solve and is not cast 
out into the rather vague and general problem of “translate the 
next thirty lines.’”” He no longer feels like the traditional blind 
man hunting in a dark room for a black cat that isn’t there. If 
there are twenty questions on the passage he is concerned with, 
then he has twenty definite and distinct problems to solve, and 
in most of them he will know when he has arrived at the correct 
solution, and he will be able to see his own progress through the 
passage. Feasibility and evident progress are, of course, prime fac- 
tors in motivation. 

Now in order to furnish these definite, concrete, motivating 
problems the questions must be to the point. For this reason all 
“discuss” and “tell the story’ items and, in more elementary 
classes, all questions involving a great deal of inference should be 
avoided. Questions involving inference may be brought in more 
and more as the pupil advances. Also, a question that involves a 
detailed grasp of an entire paragraph should not be used until 
other questions elucidating the details of the paragraph have been 
used. Such a question may throw the pupil im medias res to such a 
degree that he will become discouraged and be overwhelmed.‘ 
Furthermore, the questions should be a teaching device as well as 
a testing device. If the question is asked in Latin, it can often be 
asked by the use of only the most important words of the thought 
as stated in the text, or by a slight shift in word-order, in such a 
way as to offer a commentary on the text. Such a question is, of 
course, a “leading” question, but it is entirely in order because the 
pupil has to grasp the thought in Latin in the question and then has 
to use this comprehension as a step toward the comprehension of 
the text itself. In the case of English questions this type of query 
is open to all the reprehension of “leading” questions. Another 
advantage in the use of Latin questions is the fact that the pupil 
reads just that much more Latin both rather painlessly and with so 
much repetition of words and phrases that the vocabulary density 
is materially lowered. 

The reference above to questions in English is not meant to dis- 


‘ This type of question appears too frequently in achievement and progress tests 
and such like. 
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parage their use for testing comprehension. For this purpose they 
are just as valid as are Latin questions. Moreover, they furnish 
less difficulty in construction both from the standpoint that the 
making of Latin questions involves an ability in prose composition 
which the less experienced teacher may not have and from the 
standpoint that it may be difficult at times to couch a question in 
Latin simple enough for the level of the pupils. But, to repeat what 
has been said above, the Latin questions are far more useful than 
the English questions from the standpoint of a teaching device. 
By all means, whether Latin or English questions are used, the 
answers should be given in English by the pupil. In the first place, 
we are trying here to teach and test comprehension, mot composi- 
tion, and should make every effort not to obscure the issue, con- 
fuse the pupil, and lose the motivation; in the second place, by 
asking for Latin answers, we shall invite the development of a 
skill in rearrangement of the words of the question and of the text 
frequently without any real comprehension of the meaning. 
Another matter of importance is the kind of answer the pupil 
shall be required to give. Some teachers will be satisfied with one 
of a word or two, others will expect an answer in the form of a 
complete sentence. Here, to the mind of the writer, is an excellent 
opportunity for the teacher to invite the pupil to be a little more 
exact in the formulation of his spoken ideas and through this 
means in the formulation of his thoughts. Both these objectives of 
more orderly thought and better English composition and an as- 
surance of a more complete comprehension of the meaning of the 
text will be gained by the requirement that answers be given in 
complete sentences. There will be times, of course, in rapid reading 
where the teacher will be asking oral questions (and these are 
better in general in English, for we are not trying to teach the 
understanding of oral Latin) where short terse answers will be 
very much in order. Variation is a factor in motivation, and the 
skilful teacher will adapt his methods, techniques, and require- 
ments to the situation in hand with every effort to avoid monotony. 
For examples, below are given questions on some unsimplified 
text of the Helvetian War, not because the writer believes in the 
use of the unsimplified text in introducing pupils to Caesar (on the 
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contrary, he believes in the use of the simplified text), but because 
this text is still probably the most generally used piece of text (in 
simplified and unsimplified form) in elementary Latin. Any teacher 
using a simplified text, as most modern texts are, and wishing to 
use these questions, can easily adapt them to his own text or use 
them as models for his own original questions. 


Caesar, B. G.1, 1 

1. In quot partes est Gallia divisa? 2. Quae nationes has partes incolunt? 
3. Quid Celtae lingua Latina appellantur? 4. Quo modo hae partes inter se 
differunt? 5. Quod flumen Gallos ab Aquitanis dividit? Gallos a Belgis? 
6. Qui sunt fortissimi? 7. Unde longissime absunt? 8. Qui ad eos non saepe 
commeant? 9. Quae mercatores non important? 10. Quibus Belgae proximi 
sunt? 11. Ubi Germani incolunt? 12. Cur igitur Belgae fortissimi sunt? 
13. Cur Helvetii reliquos Gallos virtute praecedunt? 14. Quando cum Ger- 
manis contendunt? 15. Ubi una pars Galliae initium capit? 16. Qui hanc 
partem obtinent? 17. Quo modo continetur? 18. Quod alterum flumen haec 
pars attingit? 19. Quam in partem vergit? 20. Qui sunt septentriones? 21. 
Unde Belgae oriuntur? 22. Quo pertinent? 23. Quam in partem spectant? 
24. Quo modo Aquitania continetur? 25. Quam in partem spectat? 

JonaH W. D. SKILEs 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Futon, Missouri 


Tres Viri Sapientes 
Sub media nocte omnia sunt praeclara quibusdam 
Qui stellam lucentem in caelo nocte sequuntur. 
Tandem tres homines vix inveniunt casam egentem, 
“Spectate!” inquit is, “est ibi Filius; eripiemur!”’ 
Hi laeti sapientes Patri gratiam agentes, 
Cum lacrimis Domino studiose aurum posuerunt. 
Sub media nocte omnia sunt praeclara quibusdam 


Qui stellam lucentem in caelo nocte sequuntur.' 
RutH BOWEN 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Latin Workbook 
In her High School Latin Workbook Harriet Echternach has 


1 It is possible for this department to publish student work only occasionally. These 
lines are a third-year student’s first attempt with hexameter. 
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attempted to combine with the usual features of a workbook exer- 
cises and tests based on a compilation of projects, games, and 
notes on Roman life in an endeavor to provide material for de- 
veloping the right social attitude as well as an acquaintance with 
the value of the classics. Copies at $1.00 each may be obtained 


from the author, Sterling, Illinois. 


























Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIll., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will meet at 10:30 a.m., 
November 23, at the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. The pro- 
gram follows: 


“Realism in the Latin Classroom,’’ Edna White, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N.J.; ““What should be the Course of Study?” Juanita Downes, 
Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park, Pa.; “The New Program 
of the New Jersey Classical Association,” Dr. Walter N. Myers, Camden 
High School, Camden, N.J.; “Cicero for the Prospective Law Student,” Dr. 
J. J. Dillon, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; ‘‘More Comments on 
the College Entrance Examination Board,” Howard M. Wert, Moorestown 
Friends’ School, Moorestown, N.J. 

The officers for the present year are: President, Sister Maria Walburg, Col- 
lege of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. J. F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Program Chairman, Miss Mildred Dean, Calvin Coolidge High 
School, Washington, D.C. 


California—Santa Barbara School 


On the afternoon of Sunday, June 2, the Classics Department of Santa 
Barbara School, Carpinteria, presented in Greek the Alcestis of Euripides, 
from verse 747 to the end. The performance was given on one of the lawns of 
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the school, where buildings and olive trees were admirably adapted to the 
scene. There was a large and appreciative audience from Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, and Los Angeles Counties. The play was directed by Curtis Craw- 
ford, head of the department. 

This is the second time in two years that this boys’ preparatory school has 
produced an ancient drama in the original. In June, 1938 the whole of Plautus’ 
Menaechmi was given. 

The school hopes to make such a play a biennial event, for it is encouraging 
to report that the two thus far given have stimulated a good deal of interest 
in the classics both within the school and among its neighbors. 


California—Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Pacific States 


The Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Pacific States met 
at Santa Barbara School on May 4 for its annual spring luncheon and meeting. 
The program was as follows: ‘“‘The Greek Modes” (illustrated on two pianos 
tuned a quarter-tone apart), by Mildred Couper, Pianist-Composer, Santa 
Barbara; ‘“‘Classics on the Farm,”’ by Dr. Walter Pierce, Santa Barbara State 
College; “Metropolitan Housing Problems and Their Solution in Ancient 
Rome” (illustrated), by Professor Philip W. Harsh, Stanford University. 


California—Stockton 


The Classical Association of Stockton, California, is starting an auspicious 
year under the presidency of Mrs. Edward Gardner. The opening meeting 
was addressed by Earl Rowland, director of the local art gallery. Later speak- 
ers will be various faculty members, of the College of the Pacific and Dr. 
Hazel Hansen, of Stanford University. 


Exchange of Professors 


At its annual meeting in New York the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States appointed a committee to arrange and facilitate the exchange of posi- 
tions between classics professors in the universities of the country. The value 
of such exchanges is very considerable, and the Association felt in setting up 
the bureau that it was promoting cordial coéperation and understanding 
among members of wide-flung university staffs. The committee consists of 
Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Chairman, Professor Ernest L. Hettich, and 
Professor George D. Hadzsits. The procedure adopted is simple. Applications 
may be made to the chairman of the committee at New York University, who 
will forward a questionnaire to be filled out in triplicate. When suitable 
matches are found, the questionnaire will be sent to the parties concerned, 
who will then proceed to make the final arrangements. There is to be no fee, 
and inasmuch as the bureau is in effect really a clearing house, no responsibil- 
ity is to attach either to the committee or to the Association for failure to 
conclude exchanges. 
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Ohio Classical Conference 


The Ohio Classical Conference held its nineteenth annual meeting at 
Marion, October 31, November 1, 2. The program ran: Thursday, 2:30 p.m.— 
W. Robert Jones, Ohio State University, “Avianus and his Fables”; Vergil 
Hiatt, the College of Wooster, “Eavesdropping in Roman Comedy”; Paul R. 
Murphy, Mount Union College, “Prerequisite: Two Years of Latin”; LeRoy 
A. Campbell, Hiram College, “Initiation Rites in the Mithraic Mysteries” 
(illustrated). Friday, 9:15 A.m.—Paul C. Roundy, Western Reserve Academy, 
“Ancient and Modern Community Citizenship”; Sister Agnes De Sales 
Molyneux, Santa Maria Welfare Center, Cincinnati, ‘“Electioneering Two 
Thousand Years Ago’; Henry C. Montgomery, Miami University, ““Humani- 
tarianism in Roman Law”; Cedric Boulter, University of Cincinnati, ‘‘Master- 
pieces of Greek Painting.” Friday, 2:00 p.m.—Stanley Vandersall, Ohio State 
University, ‘“Line Omissions in Homeric Papyri Since 1932”; Esther Grant, 
Sidney High School, Sidney, “Further Studies on the Origo Gentis Romanae’’; 
Marcus Selden Goldman, Department of English, University of Illinois, 
“Graecum est: non legitur.”” Friday, 6:30 p.m.—George Karo, Oberlin College, 
“Roman Historical Reliefs” (illustrated). Saturday, 9:15 A.m—Ruth Dun- 
ham, Mansfield High School, “We are Contemporaries of Epoch-Making 
Changes”’; William R. Hennes, S. J., Milford Novitiate, “Medieval Latin in 
the Curriculum”; Round Table Discussion of “Visual Education in Latin” 
under direction of Virginia G. Markham, John Adams High School, Cleveland. 

The officers for this year are: Rodney P. Robinson, President; M. Myvanwy 
Jones, First Vice-President; Eva May Newman, Second Vice-President; 
John N. Hough, Secretary-Treasurer. 


University of Iowa 


The Twenty-third Annual Conference for the Latin teachers of Iowa will be 
held in Iowa City, December 6-7, 1940. Friday evening, after an informal 
dinner, there will be papers by Professor Clyde Murley, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, entitled “In Praise of the Less Abundant Life,” and by Professor 
W. A. Oldfather, University of Illinois, on “Levels of Culture—The Mind and 
Taste of the Common Man in Antiquity and Today.” The program for Satur- 
day morning will be as follows: Professor Oldfather, “Some Recent Theories 
Concerning the Decline of Ancient Civilization’; Professor Franklin H. Pot- 
ter, State University of Iowa, “Some Latin Grammar for Teachers” ; Professor 
Grace Beede, University of South Dakota, “Language Study and Prepared- 
ness”; Professor Fred S. Dunham, University of Michigan, “How May We 
Strengthen the Appeal of Latin Without Impairing Its Value?” and Sister 
Mary Donald, B. V. M., Mundelein College, ‘““‘Why the Classics?” Saturday 
afternoon will be devoted to a round-table discussion on the subject, “Should 
We Radically Modify Our Methods in Teaching Latin (a) to High School 
Students and (b) to Undergraduate Majors and Graduate Students Who Are 
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Preparing to Become Latin Teachers?” in which high-school and college 
teachers from several states will participate. 

At the Triennial Council of Phi Beta Kappa held in San Francisco at the 
end of August Professor Roy C. Flickinger was elected to a six-year term on the 
Phi Beta Kappa Senate, which is the governing board of the fraternity be- 
tween Triennial Councils. 

The registration of classical students in the State University of Iowa for the 
current semester shows an increase of nearly 20 per cent over last year’s, 
which was itself 10 per cent larger than for 1938-39. 


























Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


The American Journal of International Law xxx1v (1940).—(July: 459-472) 
Durward V. Sandifer, ‘““Rereading Grotius in the Year 1940.” “To read 
Grotius’ text and notes and annotations is to peruse an anthology of all man’s 
accumulated knowledge in any way remotely related to the law... . Of all 
the authorities relied on by Grotius, forty-five per cent lived and wrote in the 
period before 500.... What Grotius gives us is a modern adaptation of 
ancient law... . In drawing upon the wisdom of all the ages Grotius caught 
the vision of man where an unvarnished legal handbook would have failed.” 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society txxxu (1940).—(Septem- 
ber: 447-464) H. E. Winlock, “The Origin of the Ancient Egyptian Calendar.” 
“Primitive man in Egypt regulated his life entirely by the cycle of the Nile’s 
stages.... [The Egyptian calendar] was a gradually developed method of 
predicting approximately the almost unpredictable rise of the Nile. For a few 
centuries before 2773 B.c. it depended on the observation of the reappearance 
of Sirius, and the resulting self-adjusting year was as true a measure of solar 
time as was the much later Julian year. ... In 2773 B.c. . . . [man] dropped 
his New Year’s observation and took up the 365-day year, which actually 
brought his seasons back into their original places only once again during his 
whole history.”” (465-477) David M. Robinson, “A New Marble Bust of 
Menander, Wrongly Called Vergil.’’ A study of a marble bust recently added 
to the Robinson Collection in Baltimore. “It is probably a Roman copy of the 
head of a statue of Menander sculptured by Cephisodotus and Timarchus, 
sons of Praxiteles, at the end of the fourth century B.c. or the beginning of the 
third century B.c.” There are seventeen photographic illustrations on four 
plates. 


Anglican Theological Review xx11 (1940).—(July: 195-198) Pierson Parker, 
“The ‘Second’ Saying from Oxyrhynchus.” A restored text is suggested on the 
assumption “that we have here, not one saying, but two.” 


The Contemporary Review civmt (1940).—(August: 181-187) F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw, “A Fourth-Century Hitler.” With considerable ingenuity the author 
shows how elements in the careers of Hitler and Galerius are parallel. The 
aged Hindenburg and the senile Diocletian, respectively, placed these men in 
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control of the government. The firing of the Reichstag and the charge that the 
Communists were responsible for it helped Hitler into power. Galerius planned 
the two firings of the palace at Nicomedia in a.p. 303; charged the Christians 
with the arson; accused them of a grandiose conspiracy; and persuaded Diocle- 
tian to institute the persecutions. Galerius had a Goebbels, and a Himmler 
who organized a Gestapo. 


The Hibbert Journal xxxviu (1940).—(July: 442-448) Hilda D. Oakeley, 
“Freedom or Necessity in the Making of History.” Illustrations are cited from 
classical antiquity. (497-504) Lewis Spence, “Religion and War in Antiquity.” 
This article deals with the place of war in the religious life of ancient peoples, 
including the Greeks and Romans. 


Journal of Calendar Reform x (1940).—(First Quarter: 26-34) Fred Winslow 
Adams, “Contenders for Time’s Honors.’ An account of calendar changes 
through the centuries. (Third Quarter: 110-113) Charles Francis Potter, 
“Time in Bible Times.” An explanation of the methods and terms used to 
measure or indicate time. In this periodical are frequent references to the 
calendars of the Mediterranean world. 


The Journal of Higher Education x1 (1940).—(October: 371-378) Adam 
Alles ,““Whither Education?” An unfavorable appraisal of the program insti- 
tuted at St. John’s College. The author maintains that the program will give 
the student only a superficial education, and that the attempt to reclaim, or 
reinstate, ‘the medieval synthesis” will not succeed. 


Language xvi (1940).—(July-September: 179-182) E. H. Sturtevant, ‘“The 
Greek Aspirated Perfect.’’ ‘‘Greek perfects in -pa or -xa from verb-stems end- 
ing m, x, or y owe the aspiration to Indo-Hittite perfect endings beginning 
with a voiceless laryngeal....” (183-188) H. M. Hoenigswald, “Tlap- 
Compounds in Early Greek.” “Merely determinative compounds, though 
common in many modern IE languages, represent a rare type in Primitive 
IE. Of the few Greek examples found as early as Homer, adjectives with 


mav- are the most characteristic.” 
PAULI 


Musical Quarterly xxv1 (1940).—(July: 381-392) Otto Gombosi, ‘The 
Melody of Pindar’s ‘Golden Lyre.’ ’”’ The melody, “allegedly written by 
Pindar for his first Pythian Ode,” and first published by Athanasius Kircher 
in Musurgia Universalis, Rome, 1650, “is a forgery, and this can be proved 
conclusively.” The forger was Kircher himself. 


Musical Review 1 (1940).—(August: 279-284) Alec Robertson, ‘“The Fathers 
of the Church and Music.” A brief discussion of “the views of the Fathers of 
the early Christian Church on music ‘sacred and profane.’ ” 


PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association of America) LV 
(1940).—(September: 823-838) Donald Smalley, “A Parleying with Aristoph- 
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anes.” The writer maintains that Robert Browning’s Aristophanes’ A pology, 
“however much it may bristle with erudition, and in spite of the fact that it is 
ostensibly a debate upon the merits of two poets of a distant era and culture, 
is actually to a large degree an exposition and justification of Browning’s own 
poetic faith and practice, a dramatic and indirect ‘parleying’ with Aristoph- 
anes.” 


School and Society im (1940)—(September 21: 232-234) Walter W. 
Parker, “Language and Thinking.”’ Discussion of the intimate and essential 
connection between language and thought. We “are warranted in the view 
that language simply makes the higher development of thought possible. 
It not only provides a means of expressing the results of reason, it aids the 
reasoning process. The Greeks made a big contribution to the culture and the 
philosophy of the world. Their civilization and their thought-life were rela- 
tively complex. They evolved a highly adequate language. The Romans con- 
tributed a knowledge of military science and of governmental organization. 
They evolved a highly adequate language.” (235-237) Walter V. Kaulfers, 
“Foreign-Language Outcomes of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation.” 
A summary of basic principles of foreign-language teaching. 


School Review xtvu1 (1940).—(October: 606-611) Vera E. Wittmann and 
Walter V. Kaulfers, “Continuance in College of High-School Foreign Lan- 
guage.”’ Report of an investigation based upon the records of students at Stan- 
ford University, 1930-1938. 


South Atlantic Quarterly xxx1x (1940).—J. O. Hertzler, “On Golden Ages: 
Then and Now.” This essay includes a survey of Greek and Roman concep- 
tions of a golden age. 


Times Literary Supplement (London) xxx1x (1940).—(No. 2007, July 20: 
351) “Liddell and Scott.”’ An editorial hailing the completion of the revision, 
under the late H. Stuart Jones, of the great Greek-English lexicon. (No. 2010, 
August 10: 386) “‘The Isle of Greece—Causes of Weakness in City-States— 
Hellenic Democracy and Its Heritage.”’ An extended review of H. Michell’s 
The Economics of Ancient Greece and A. H. M. Jones’s The Greek City, From 
Alexander to Justinian. The modern Hellenist “will be moved to ask where 
was the flaw in the Hellenic culture, so seeming perfect, which brought its 
end. The answer is to be found, if at all, in a scrutiny of economic life.” The 
story of the Greek cities “is for the modern student pregnant with warnings, 
for political failure is the index of deeper flaws within. From first to last their 
justification was cultural, and in a disembodied and strangely tantalizing form 
their culture remained, starring the darkness of their night.’”’ (387) “Hellas 
and Ourselves.” An editorial. “Small . . . as Hellas was, a proper understand- 
ing of her intrinsic greatness and of the reasons for her decline is a social 
necessity. There is a sense indeed in which when modern Europe looks at 
Hellas it looks at itself.” 


SPAETH 
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